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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910; 
the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the 
Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  these 
Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  arc  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 


affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
.American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  Ail 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  sec  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
pennanent  organ  of  thc  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  February 
21,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Mexican  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  held 
its  opening  session.  President  Manuel  Avila 
Camacho  of  Mexico  delivered  an  impressive 
address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  spoke  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  part  that  America  will  play 
in  the  postwar  world  and  the  important  con¬ 
tributions  this  continent  can  make.  A  reply 
was  made  on  behalf  of  all  the  delegates  by 
Dr.  Caracciolo  Parra  Perez,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela  and  chief  of 
his  country’s  delegation,  stressing  the  duties 
of  the  American  countries  to  the  world  at 

This  article  is  intended  to  cover  the  highlights 
of  the  Conference.  A  more  detailed  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General. — Editor. 


large  as  well  as  to  them.selves.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  at  a  second  plenary  session.  Dr. 
Ezequiel  Padilla,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  Mexico  and  President  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  addressed  the  delegates  eloquently, 
placing  special  empha.sis  on  the  action  that 
the  Conference  should  take  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  nations  of  the  Americas  looked  to 
this  Conference  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  amongst  the  Republics 
of  America,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  results  of  this 
momentous  meeting  have  fully  met  these 
expectations. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace  ranks  as  the  most 
significant  meeting  held  by  the  American 
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Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico  and  President  of  the  Conference, 
spoke  before  the  second  plenary  session. 


Republics  since  the  First  Conference  at 
Panama  in  1826.  Its  deep  significance  is 
due  not  only  to  the  importance  of  the  topics 
included  in  the  agenda,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that,  since  the  Conference  met  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  the  world’s  history, 
upon  its  decisions  depend  in  large  measure 
the  future  safety  and  welfare  of  the  American 
nations.  Upon  it  devolved  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  future  security  of  the 
American  continent  in  a  war-torn  world,  and 
also  of  meeting  the  difficult  and  delicate 
problems  that  the  Republics  of  America  will 
be  compelled  to  face  in  making  the  transition 
from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy. 
To  solve  these  problems  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  sent  to  Mexico 
their  most  distinguished  statesmen,  includ¬ 
ing  not  only  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af¬ 


fairs  of  the  respective  countries  but  also  out-  | 
standing  leaders  in  political  and  economic  | 
life.  Furthermore,  the  Conference  met  in  F 
an  atmosphere  of  good  will,  mutual  con-  l 
fidence,  and  cooperation  which  contributed  | 
much  to  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  F 
problems.  The  constructive  results  of  the  I 
Conference  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  | 

1.  The  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  E 
assure  the  present  and  future  security  of  the  | 
American  Republics  against  aggression.  i 

2.  The  broadening  of  the  activities  of  | 

the  Pan  American  Union,  including  changes  i 
in  its  organization.  I 

3.  Action  to  safeguard  the  economic  j 
structure  of  the  American  Republics  in  the 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  economy. 

4.  Action  with  reference  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic. 
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The  measures  adopted  to  assure  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  American  Republics,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  regarded  as  the  outstanding 
achievement,  are  embodied  in  an  instrument 
to  which  the  designation  Act  of  Chapultepec 
was  given.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  not  only  will  aggression  against  an 
American  State  by  a  non-American  power  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all  the  republics,  but  what  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  any  act  of  aggression  of  one  Ameri¬ 
can  State  against  another  is  placed  in  the 
same  category  and  will  give  rise  to  immedi¬ 
ate  action  by  the  other  American  Republics 
to  repel  such  aggression. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  the  period  covering  such  united 
action  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Until  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  American  Republics 
will  take  action  under  the  war  powers  of 
their  respective  governments.  For  the  post¬ 
war  period,  provision  is  made  for  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  a  treaty  under  which  such  united 
action  wll  be  taken.  The  purpose  of  this 
modification  was  to  safeguard  the  constitu¬ 
tional  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
military  force. 

In  order  that  the  procedure  envisaged  by 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  may  be  integrated 
with  the  world  organization  contemplated 
by  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  action  taken  by  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  should  be  exercised  in  harmony  with 
the  procedure  that  may  be  established  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace.^ 

Of  almost  equal  significance  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposal  of  the  Mexican  Delega¬ 
tion  that  the  Conference  designated  The 
Declaration  of  Mexico.  This  instrument  re¬ 
affirms  the  juridical  equality  of  the  American 
Republics,  prohibiting  any  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  one  State  by  another; 

'The  text  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  appendix  to  this  article,  p.  254. 


asserts  the  inviolability  of  the  territory  of 
the  American  States;  and  emphasizes  that 
any  aggression  against  any  American  State 
constitutes  an  aggression  against  all  of  them. 
The  Declaration  also  stresses  the  necessity  of 
coordinating  all  interests  to  create  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  abundance  in  which  natural  resources 
and  human  labor  will  be  employed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  the 
respective  American  nations.^ 

As  regards  the  functions  and  organization 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Conference 
made  a  number  of  important  changes.®  In 
the  first  place,  the  time-worn  distinction  be¬ 
tween  political  and  non-political  functions 
was  abolished,  and  the  Conference  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  "every  matter  that  affects  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  Inter-American  System 
and  the  solidarity  and  general  welfare  of 
the  American  Republics.”  The  authority  of 
the  Union  in  these  matters  was  made  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences  of  American  States  and 
the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Board. 
Heretofore,  the  Board  has  been  made  up  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Latin  American  countries  accredited  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  provision  of  the 
Mexico  City  resolution  the  members  of  the 
Governing  Board  will,  after  November  next, 
be  representatives  ad  hoc;  in  other  words, 
special  representatives  with  the  rank  of  Am¬ 
bassador  appointed  by  each  of  the  American 

'The  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Mexico  is 
reproduced  in  the  appendix,  p.  236. 

‘The  text  of  the  resolution  on  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion,  Consolidation,  and  Strengthening  of  the 
Inter-American  System  is  reproduced  in  the  appen¬ 
dix,  p.  231. 
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Republics  will  give  full  time  to  the  work  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  resolution 
specifically  prohibits  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  diplomatic  missions  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  members  of  the  Governing  Board. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  ever 
since  the  Habana  Conference  of  1928,  the 
governments  have  been  free  to  appoint  such 
special  representatives,  but  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege. 

An  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  also  established  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  Council 
is  given  far-reaching  powers  in  furthering 
united  action  by  the  American  Republics  in 
the  solution  of  economic  and  .social  problems 
and  in  furnishing  information  looking  to¬ 
ward  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  a  vital  necessity  that 
the  delegates  had  constantly  in  mind.  This 
all-pervading  purpo.se  expressed  itself  in  a 
number  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  in¬ 
novations,  the  resolution  relating  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  indicates  a  distinct  tendency’ 
to  make  the  Union  the  coordinating  organ 
for  the  activities  of  the  many  inter-American 
organizations  established  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  Duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  wilt  thus  be  avoided. 

With  respect  to  the  measures  intended  to 
safeguard  the  economic  structure  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Republics,  it  was  evident  at  the  outset 
of  the  Conference  that  this  matter  was  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  all  the  delegates. 
Practically  every  Latin  American  delegation 
laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a  sudden  re¬ 
duction  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  by 
the  United  States  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  its  economic  structure,  resulting 
in  widespread  unemployment  and  consequent 
political  unrest.  The  Economic  Charter 
adopted  by  the  Conference  was  intended  as 


a  first  step  toward  avoiding  these  dangers. 
While  the  terms  of  this  Charter  are  general 
in  character,  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  gave  assurance  that  every  possible  ef¬ 
fort  consistent  with  the  basic  interests  of  the 
United  States  would  be  made  to  avoid  a 
sudden  decline  in  the  purchase  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  The  general  principles  contained 
in  the  Charter  will  have  to  be  implemented 
by  more  specific  and  concrete  measures,  but 
the  assurances  given  by  the  United  States 
served  to  allay  the  most  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions. 

With  reference  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  the  Conference  contented  itself 
with  reaffirming  the  desire  of  the  American 
Republics  to  cooperate  in  the  organization  of 
a  world  system  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

It  was  also  decided  to  forward  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  as  well  as  to  all  the  | 


nations  participating  therein  a  copy  of  the 
specific  amendments  proposed  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  American  governments.  The  re.solution 
made  it  clear  that  the  American  Republics 
desire: 

1.  To  amplify  and  make  more  specific  the 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  To  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  com¬ 
petence  of  the  international  tribunal  or  court 
of  justice. 

3.  To  create  an  international  agenq 
specifically  charged  with  promoting  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  cooperation  between  nations. 

4.  To  solve  controversies  and  questions 
of  an  inter-American  character  preferably  in 
accordance  with  inter-American  methods  and 
procedures,  but  always  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  General  International  Organization. 

5.  To  have  an  adequate  representation 
given  to  Latin  America  on  the  Security 
Council. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Conference  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  social  problems  confronting  the 
American  Republics,  especially  those  con- 


CHAPULTEPEC  CASTLE 
The  scene  of  the  Conference  committee  meetings. 


nected  with  the  welfare  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  provision  was  made  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  basic  charter  on  the  protection  of 
women  and  children  to  be  submitted  either 
to  an  International  Conference  of  American 
States  or  to  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 

Finally,  on  the  closing  day  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  the  Steering  Committee  or,  as  it  was 
known,  the  Committee  on  Initiatives,  made 
up  of  the  respective  Chairmen  of  the  twenty 
delegations,  squarely  faced  the  situation 
created  by  the  request  of  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 
Action  on  this  request  had  been  postponed 
by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  view  of  the  approaching  meeting 
at  Mexico  City.  Although  the  Committee 


on  Initiatives  did  not  take  definite  action 
until  the  closing  day  of  the  Conference,  an 
informal  interchange  of  views  had  been  in 
progress  for  a  number  of  days. 

The  resolution  as  finally  adopted  ap¬ 
proached  the  situation  in  a  most  friendly 
spirit,  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
American  Republics  "that  the  Argentine  Na¬ 
tion  will  cooperate  with  the  other  American 
Nations,  identifying  itself  with  the  common 
policy  which  these  nations  are  pursuing,  and 
orienting  its  own  policy  so  that  it  may  achieve 
its  incorporation  into  the  United  Nations  as 
a  signatory  to  the  Joint  Declaration  entered 
into  by  them.” 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  be  "open  to  adherence  by 
the  Argentine  Nation,  always  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  of  this  resolution.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  on  March  28 
the  Argentine  Government  notified  the  Pan 
American  Union  that  a  decree  had  been  is- 
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sued  under  date  of  March  27  by  which  it 
adhered  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Mexico  City 
Conference  and  declared  war  on  Japan  and 
Germany.  The  Mexico  City  resolution 
recognized  that  the  unity  of  America  is  in¬ 
divisible  and  that  the  Argentine  Nation  is 
and  always  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
union  of  American  Republics.  That  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  corresponding  action  of  the 
Argentine  Government,  constitute  a  definite 
step  in  reestablishing  the  complete  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  Continent.  The  united 
front  of  the  Western  World  against  aggres¬ 
sion  is  thus  assured. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  concrete  results  attained  and  of  the  re¬ 
markable  spirit  of  unity  and  solidarity  that 
dominated  the  proceedings,  the  Mexico  City 


APPE 

ACT  OF  CHAPLILTEPEC 

Whereas: 

The  peoples  of  the  Americas,  animated  by  a  pro¬ 
found  love  of  justice,  remain  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  international  law; 

It  is  their  desire  that  such  principles,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  difficult  circumstances,  prevail 
with  even  greater  force  in  future  international 
relations ; 

The  inter-American  Conferences  have  repeatedly 
proclaimed  certain  fundamental  principles,  but 
these  must  be  reaffirmed  at  a  time  when  the 
juridical  bases  of  the  community  of  nations  are 
being  re-established; 

The  new  situation  in  the  world  makes  more 
imperative  than  ever  the  union  and  solidarity  of 
the  American  peoples,  for  the  defense  of  their 
rights  and  the  maintenance  of  international  peace; 

The  American  States  have  been  incorporating  in 
their  international  law,  since  1890,  by  means  of 
conventions,  resolutions  and  declarations,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles: 

a)  The  proscription  of  territorial  conquest 
and  the  non-recognition  of  all  acquisitions 
made  by  force  (First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  1890) ; 


Conference  is  the  most  important  step  for¬ 
ward  that  has  been  taken  in  strengthening 
the  political  and  economic  ties  binding  the 
American  Republics  to  one  another.  In 
fact,  this  unity  of  purpose  and  policy  was 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  aspects  of  the 
meeting.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an¬ 
other  instance  in  the  history  of  international 
relations  in  which  all  the  nations  represented 
labored  with  such  singleness  of  purpose  for 
the  common  good  rather  than  for  individual 
advantage.  Deeply  significant  as  were  the 
results  of  the  Conference  in  the  politial, 
economic,  and  social  fields,  they  were  even 
more  significant  by  reason  of  the  united  front 
presented  by  the  nations  of  the  Americas  in 
safeguarding  their  institutions,  their  pros¬ 
perity,  and  their  national  welfare. 


DIX 

hy  The  condemnation  of  intervention  by 
one  State  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
another  (Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  1933,  and  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
1936); 

c)  The  recognition  that  every  war  or  threat 
of  war  affects  directly  or  indirectly  all  civilized 
peoples,  and  endangers  the  great  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice  which  constitute  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal  and  the  standard  of  American 
international  policy  (Inter- American  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936) ; 

d)  The  system  of  mutual  consultation  in 
order  to  find  means  of  peaceful  cooperation 
in  the  event  of  war  or  threat  of  war  between 
American  countries  (Inter- American  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936) ; 

e)  The  recognition  that  every  act  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  America  affects 
each  and  every  one  of  the  American  nations 
and  justifies  the  initiation  of  the  procedure  of 
consultation  (Inter- American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936) ; 

j)  The  adoption  of  conciliation,  unre¬ 
stricted  arbitration,  or  the  application  of  inter¬ 
national  justice,  in  the  solution  of  any  dif- 
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ference  or  dispute  between  American  nations, 
whatever  its  nature  or  origin  (Inter- American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
1936) : 

fl)  The  recognition  that  respect  for  the  per¬ 
sonality,  sovereignty  and  independence  of  each 
American  State  constitutes  the  essence  of 
international  order  sustained  by  continental 
solidarity,  which  historically  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  and  sustained  by  declarations  and 
treaties  in  force  (Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  1938); 

h)  The  reaffirmation  that  respect  for  and 
the  faithful  observance  of  treaties  constitute 
the  indispensable  rule  for  the  development  of 
peaceful  relations  between  States,  and  that 
treaties  can  only  be  revised  by  agreement  of 
the  contracting  parties  (Declaration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Principles,  Eighth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  1938); 

i)  The  proclamation  that  in  case  the 
peace,  security  or  territorial  integrity  of  any 
American  republic  is  threatened  by  acts  of 
any  nature  that  may  impair  them,  they  pro¬ 
claim  their  common  concern  and  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  effective  their  solidarity, 
coordinating  their  respective  sovereign  wills 
by  means  of  the  procedure  of  consultation, 
using  the  measures  which  in  each  case  the 
circumstances  may  make  advisable  (Declara¬ 
tion  of  Lima,  Eighth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  1938) ; 

j)  The  declaration  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  non-American  State  against  the 
integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  territory,  the 
sovereignty  or  the  political  independence  of 
an  American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  aggression  against  all  the  American 
States  (Declaration  XV  of  the  Second  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Habana,  1940) ; 

The  furtherance  of  these  principles,  which  the 
American  States  have  constantly  practised  in  order 
to  assure  peace  and  solidarity  among  the  nations 
of  the  Continent  constitutes  an  effective  means  of 
contributing  to  the  general  system  of  world  secur¬ 
ity  and  of  facilitating  its  establishment; 

The  security  and  solidarity  of  the  Continent  are 
affected  to  the  same  extent  by  an  act  of  aggression 
against  any  of  the  American  States  by  a  non- 
American  State,  as  by  an  act  of  aggression  of  an 
American  State  against  one  or  more  American 
States ; 


Part  I 

The  Governments  represented  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace 
Declare: 

1.  That  all  sovereign  States  are  juridically  equal 
amongst  themselves. 

2.  That  every  State  has  the  right  to  the  respect 
of  its  individuality  and  independence,  on  the  part 
of  the  other  members  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity. 

3.  That  every  attack  of  one  State  against  the 
integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  the  territory,  or 
against  the  sovereignty  or  political  independence 
of  an  American  State,  shall,  conformably  to  Part  III 
hereof,  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression 
against  the  other  States  which  sign  this  Act.  In 
any  case  invasion  by  armed  forces  of  one  State  into 
the  territory  of  another  trespassing  boundaries 
established  by  treaty  and  demarcated  in  accordance 
therewith  shall  constitute  an  act  of  aggression. 

4.  That  in  case  acts  of  aggression  occur  or  there 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  an  aggression  is  being 
prepared  by  any  other  State  against  the  integrity 
or  inviolability  of  the  territory,  or  against  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  State,  the  States  signatory  to  this  Act  will  con¬ 
sult  among  themselves  in  order  to  agree  upon  the 
measures  it  may  be  advisable  to  take. 

5.  That  during  the  war,  and  until  the  treaty 
recommended  in  Part  II  hereof  is  concluded,  the 
signatories  of  this  Act  recognize  that  such  threats 
and  acts  of  aggression,  as  indicated  in  paragraphs 
3  and  4  above,  constitute  an  interference  with  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  calling  for  such 
procedures,  within  the  .scope  of  their  constitutional 
powers  of  a  general  nature  and  for  war,  as  may 
be  found  necessary,  including:  recall  of  chiefs  of 
diplomatic  missions;  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions;  breaking  of  consular  relations;  breaking  of 
postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  radio-telephonic 
relations;  interruption  of  economic,  commercial 
and  financial  relations;  use  of  armed  force  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  repel  aggression. 

6.  That  the  principles  and  procedure  contained 
in  this  Declaration  shall  become  effective  immedi¬ 
ately,  inasmuch  as  any  act  of  aggression  or  threat 
of  aggression  during  the  present  state  of  war  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations 
to  obtain  victory.  Henceforth,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  principles  and  procedures  herein  stipu¬ 
lated  shall  conform  with  the  constitutional 
processes  of  each  Republic,  the  respective  Govern- 
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merits  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  perfect  this 
instrument  in  order  that  it  shall  be  in  force  at  all 
times. 

Part  ll 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace 
Recommends: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  threats  or  acts 
of  aggression  against  any  American  Republic  fol¬ 
lowing  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics  consider  the 
conclusion,  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional 
prcKesses,  of  a  treaty  establishing  procedures 
whereby  such  threats  or  acts  may  be  met  by  the 
use,  by  all  or  some  of  the  signatories  of  said  treaty, 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  measures: 
recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions;  breaking 
of  diplomatic  relations;  breaking  of  consular  rela¬ 
tions;  breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
radio-telephonic  relations;  interruption  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  commercial  and  financial  relations;  use  of 
armed  force  to  prevent  or  repel  aggression. 

Part  III 

The  above  Declaration  and  Recommendation 
constitute  a  regional  arrangement  for  dealing  with 
such  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate 
for  regional  action  in  this  Hemisphere.  The  said 
arrangement,  and  the  pertinent  activities  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  general  international  organization, 
when  established. 

This  agreement  shall  be  known  as  the  "Act  of 
(.hapultepec.” 

(Approved  at  the  plenary  teuton  of  March  6, 
1945) 

DECLARATION  OF  MEXICO 

The  States  of  America,  through  their  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  Delegates  meeting  at  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
Declare; 

The  American  community  maintains  the  follow¬ 
ing  essential  principles  as  governing  the  relations 
among  the  States  composing  it: 

1.  International  Law  is  the  rule  of  conduct  for 
all  States. 

2.  States  are  juridically  equal. 


3.  Each  State  is  free  and  sovereign,  and  no 
State  may  intervene  in  the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  another. 

•1.  The  territory  of  the  American  States  is  in¬ 
violable  and  also  immuLable,  except  in  the  case  of 
peaceful  agreement. 

5.  The  American  States  do  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  territorial  conque.sts. 

6.  The  mission  of  the  American  States  is  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
best  possible  relations  with  all  States. 

7.  Conflicts  between  States  are  to  be  settled  ex¬ 
clusively  by  peaceful  means. 

8.  War  of  aggression  in  any  of  its  forms  is 
outlawed. 

9.  An  aggression  against  an  American  State 
constitutes  an  aggression  against  all  American 
States. 

10.  The  American  States  are  united  in  their 
aspirations  and  common  interests. 

11.  The  American  States  reiterate  their  fervent 
adherence  to  democratic  principles,  which  they 
consider  essential  for  the  peace  of  America. 

12.  The  purpose  of  the  State  is  the  happiness 
of  man  in  society.  The  interests  of  the  community 
should  be  harmonized  with  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  American  man  cannot  conceive  of 
living  without  justice,  just  as  he  cannot  conceive  of 
living  without  liberty. 

13.  Among  the  rights  of  man,  the  first  is 
equality  of  opportunity  to  enjoy  all  the  spiritual 
and  material  blessings  offered  by  civilization, 
through  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  activity,  his 
industry,  and  his  ingenuity. 

1 4.  Education  and  material  well-being  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  development  of  democracy. 

15.  Economic  cooperation  is  essential  to  the 
common  prosperity  of  the  American  Nations. 
Want  among  any  of  their  peoples,  whether  in  the 
form  of  poverty,  malnutrition,  or  ill  health,  affects 
each  one  of  them  and  consequently  all  of  them 
jointly. 

16.  The  American  States  consider  as  necessary 
the  equitable  coordination  of  all  interests  to  create 
an  economy  of  abundance  in  which  natural 
resources  and  human  labor  will  be  utilized  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Continent. 

17.  The  inter-American  community  is  dedicated 
to  the  ideals  of  universal  cooperation. 

(Approved  at  the  plenary  session  of  March  6, 
1943) 
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reorganization,  consolidation,  and 

STRENGTHENING  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

Whereas; 

The  inter-American  system,  and  the  principles, 
instruments,  agencies,  and  procedures  that  give  it 
substance,  constitute  the  living  manifestation  of 
the  determination  of  the  sovereign  American  Re¬ 
publics  to  act  together  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
common  purposes  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  peoples ; 

The  inter-American  system  is  and  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  universal 
cooperation ; 

The  inter-American  system,  as  an  expression  of 
the  common  ideals,  the  needs,  and  the  will  of  the 
community  of  American  Republics,  should  be 
further  improved  and  strengthened  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  and  solving  inter-American  problems; 

The  inter-American  system  should,  furthermore, 
maintain  the  closest  relations  with  the  proposed 
general  international  organization  and  assume  the 
appropriate  responsibilities  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  general  interna¬ 
tional  organization. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace 
Resolves; 

1.  That  the  International  Conferences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  shall  meet  ordinarily  at  four-year 
intervals  and  shall  be  the  inter-American  organ  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  formulation  of  general  inter- 
American  pt)licy  and  the  determination  of  the 
structure  and  the  functions  of  inter-American 
instruments  and  agencies.  The  next  Conference 
shall  meet  in  Bogota  in  1946. 

2.  The  regular  Meetings  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  held  annually  upon  special 
call  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  unless  there  should  be  held  in  the  same 
year  an  International  Conference  of  American 
States  pursuant  to  the  preceding  article.  The  next 
regular  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  shall  be  held  in  1947. 

The  Meetings  shall  be  charged  with  taking 
decisions  on  problems  of  great  urgency  and  im¬ 
portance  concerning  the  inter-American  system 
and  with  regard  to  situations  and  disputes  of  every 
kind  which  may  disturb  the  peace  of  the  American 
Republics. 

If,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  Minister 


of  Foreign  Affairs  should  be  unable  to  attend,  he 
may  be  represented  by  a  special  delegate. 

3.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  be  composed  of  one  ad  hoc  delegate 
designated  by  each  of  the  American  Republics, 
which  delegates  shall  have  the  rank  of  Ambassa¬ 
dors  and  shall  enjoy  the  corresponding  privileges 
and  immunities,  but  shall  not  be  part  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  accredited  to  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  its 
seat.  This  provision  shall  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  present  period  of  sessions  of  the 
existing  Board. 

4.  In  addition  to  its  present  functions  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

a)  Shall  take  action,  within  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States  or  pursuant  to  the 
specific  direction  of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  on  every  matter  that  affects 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  Inter- American 
.system  and  the  solidarity  and  general  welfare 
of  the  American  Republics; 

h)  Shall  call  the  regular  Meetings  of  Min¬ 
isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  provided  for  in 
Paragraph  1  of  Article  2  hereof,  and  special 
meetings,  when  they  are  requested,  to  con¬ 
sider  exclusively  emergency  questions.  In  the 
latter  case  the  call  shall  be  made  upon  the 
vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Board ; 

c)  Shall  supervise  the  inter- American 
agencies  which  are  or  may  become  related 
to  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  shall  receive 
and  approve  annual  or  special  reports  from 
these  agencies. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  the 
term  immediately  following. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  week. 

The  seat  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  of 
the  Governing  Board  shall  continue  to  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Governing  Board 
for  a  term  of  ten  years;  he  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  re-election,  nor  can  he  be  succeeded  by  a  person 
of  the  same  nationality. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  a 
successor  shall  be  appointed  who  shall  hold  office 
until  the  end  of  the  term  and  who  may  be  reelected 
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if  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the  second  half  of 
the  term. 

The  first  term  shall  begin  on  January  1,  1955. 
The  appointment  and  replacement  of  the 
Assistant  Director  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  above  rules,  except  that  the  first  term 
shall  begin  on  January  I,  I960. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Governing  Board 
may  at  any  time,  by  vote  of  fifteen  of  its  members, 
remove  the  Director  General  or  the  Assistant 
Director,  on  grounds  relating  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  organization. 

6.  Until  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
Inter- American  States,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  provided  hereinafter,  creates  or  confirms 
the  various  agencies  of  the  inter-American  system, 
the  following  agencies  created  by  the  Meetings  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  shall  continue  to  func¬ 
tion:  The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee, 
the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political 
Defense,  and  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board. 

7.  In  place  of  the  emergency  agency  now  func¬ 
tioning  as  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee,  there  is  hereby  cre¬ 
ated  a  permanent  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  subsidiary  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  designated  by  the  respective  Governments, 
and  which  shall  be  empowered: 

a)  To  carry  out  recommendations  of  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States; 

h)  To  serve  as  the  coordinating  agency  for 
all  official  inter-American  economic  and 
social  activities; 

c)  To  promote  social  progress  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  standard  of  living  for  all  the 
American  peoples; 

d)  To  undertake  studies  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  any  American  government ; 

e)  To  collect  and  prepare  reports  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  matters  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Republics; 

j)  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  agency  of  the  general  international 
organization  when  established  and  with 
existing  or  projected  international  economic 
and  social  agencies. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  authorized  to  organize  provisionally  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
permanent  organization  shall  be  established  by  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States. 


8.  The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  shall  be  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  by  all  means  at  its 
command  the  spiritual  bonds  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations. 

9.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  availing  itself  of  all  American  agencies  it 
deems  appropriate,  is  charged  with  preparing, 
beginning  May  1,  1945,  a  draft  charter  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  system.  The  Governing  Board  shall  submit  the 
draft  to  the  Governments  of  the  continent  prior 
to  December  31,  1945. 

The  draft  charter  shall  first  of  all  proclaim: 

The  recognition  by  all  the  American  Republics 
of  international  law  as  the  effective  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  pledge  of  those  Governments  to 
observe  the  standards  enunciated  in  a  "Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States”  and  a 
"Declaration  of  the  International  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man”;  these  shall  serve  as  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  international 
law  and  shall  appear  as  an  annex  to  the  charter, 
so  that,  without  amending  it,  the  declarations  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  to  adapt  them  to  the 
requirements  and  aspirations  of  international  life. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  first  Declaration, 
the  principles  already  incorporated  into  the  juridi¬ 
cal  heritage  of  the  inter-American  system  shall  be 
coordinated,  especially  those  contained  in  the 
"Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States” 
approved  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States;  in  the  "Declaration  of  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Inter- American  Solidarity  and  Cooperation" 
adopted  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace;  in  the  "Declaration  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Solidarity  of  America"  and  the 
"Declaration  of  American  Principles"  adopted  at 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States;  in  the  "Declaration  on  the  Maintenance  of 
International  Activities  in  Accordance  with 
Christian  Morality"  and  the  declaration  relative  to 
"ReciprcKal  Assistance  and  Cooperation  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Nations  of  the  Americas”  approved 
at  the  First  and  Second  Meetings  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  respectively;  and  in  the  Declara¬ 
tions  on  "Continental  Solidarity  in  Observance  of 
Treaties”  and  "The  Good  Neighbor  Policy," 
adopted  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  AfiFairs.  The  draft  declaration  on  "Reaf¬ 
firmation  of  Fundamental  Principles  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law”  prepared  by  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee,  and  any  Declaration  of 
Principles  that  may  be  adopted  by  this  Conference, 
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shall  also  be  taken  into  account. 

In  regard  to  the  second  Declaration  mentioned 
above,  the  text  shall  be  that  formulated  by  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  in  fulhilment 
of  the  request  contained  in  another  resolution  of 
the  present  Conference. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  that  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  which  for  sixteen  years 
has  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of 
America  and  humanity,  and  that  it  be  included 
among  the  organizations  which  form  the  Pan 
American  Union,  with  the  same  prerogatives  and 
position  that  have  been  accorded  to  other  inter- 
American  institutions  of  a  permanent  or  emer¬ 
gency  character  that  have  functioned  within  or 
without  the  Pan  American  Union. 

10.  The  draft  charter  shall  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  inter- American  system  on  the 
bases  of  this  resolution  and  by  the  creation  of 
new  agencies  or  the  elimination  or  adaptation  of 
existing  agencies,  specifying  and  coordinating 


their  functions  as  among  themselves  and  with  the 
world  organization. 

The  draft  shall  take  into  account  the  need  of 
accelerating  the  consolidation  and  extension  of 
existing  inter-American  peace  instruments  and  the 
simplification  and  improvement  of  the  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  peace  structure,  and  to  this  end  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  utilize  the 
services  of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Commit¬ 
tee.  In  addition,  the  draft  shall  provide  for  the 
consolidation  and  simplification  of  all  other  inter- 
American  instruments  so  that  they  may  be  more 
effective. 

11.  The  American  Governments  shall  send  to 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
prior  to  September  1,  1945,  all  their  proposals 
relating  to  the  preceding  articles. 

12.  The  draft  charter  shall  also  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  equitable  system  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  of 
all  its  related  agencies. 

(Approved  at  the  plenary  session  of  March  6, 
1943) 


Adherence  of  Argentina  to  the 
Final  Aa  of  the  Mexico  City  Conference 


The  following  documents  relate  to  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  Argentina  to  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace: 

LETTER  OF  CONFERENCE  PRESIDENT 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Director  General: 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace  adopted  Resolution 
No.  59,  a  certified  copy  of  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  enclosing  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  6,  which  says: 

"To  declare  that  the  Final  Act  of 
this  Conference  shall  be  open  to  ad¬ 
herence  by  the  Argentine  Nation,  in 
accordance  with  the  criterion  of  this 
resolution,  and  to  authorize  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  President  of 
the  Conference,  to  communicate  the 
resolutions  of  this  assembly  to  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government  through  the  Pan 
American  Union.” 

In  order  that  the  Pan  American  Union  may 
carry  out  the  duty  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
Conference,  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you 
two  copies  of  the  Final  Act. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  attention 
to  this  request  and  to  repeat  the  assurances 
of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

Mexico,  D.  F.,  March  8,  1945. 

The  President  of  the  Conference 
{Signed)  E.  Padilla 


ARGENTINE  NOTE  AND  DECREE 

Embassy  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
Washington,  March  28,  1945 

U.  P.  No.  10 

Mr.  Director  General: 

With  reference  to  the  communication  of 
His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Ezequiel  Padilla, 
President  of  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  received 
through  the  Pan  American  Union  with  a  note 
of  the  Director  General  dated  March  14,  I 
am  pleased  to  inform  you: 

First:  That  the  Government  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  accepts  the  in¬ 
vitation  extended  to  it  by  the 
twenty  American  Republics  that 
participated  in  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace,  and  adheres  to  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference; 

Second:  That  in  order  to  identify  the  policy 
of  the  Nation  with  the  common 
policy  of  the  other  American  na¬ 
tions  and  assrxiate  itself  w  ith  them 
against  threats  or  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion  of  any  country  against  any 
American  State,  the  Government 
of  the  Nation  yesterday  declared 
a  state  of  war  between  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Empire  of  Japan  and  Germany 
on  the  other; 

Third:  That  in  accordance  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  adopted,  there  shall  be  taken 
immediately  all  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  incident  to  the  state  of 
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belligerency,  as  well  as  those  that 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  and 
repress  activities  that  may  endanger 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  threaten  the  peace,  wel¬ 
fare,  or  security  of  the  American 
Nations. 

For  appropriate  action  I  transmit  herewith 
the  text  of  the  decree  issued  by  the  Executive 
Power  which  pertains  to  the  above-mentioned 
measures. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Mr.  Director  General, 
with  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration, 
(S)  Rodolfo  GarcIa  Arias 

Decree  No.  6945/45 

Buenos  Aires,  March  27,  1945 

In  view  of  the  communication  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace  held  at  Mexico  City,  and  a 
certified  copy  of  Resolution  LIX,  approved 
March  7,  1945,  by  the  twenty  American 
States  that  participated  in  the  aforementioned 
Conference,  and  considering: 

That  Article  6  of  said  resolution  referring 
to  our  country  states  that  the  Final  Act  is 
open  to  the  adherence  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  and  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
Conference  so  to  inform  the  Government  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  through  the  Pan 
American  Union; 

That  said  resolution  recognizes  that  the 
unity  of  the  peoples  of  America  is  indi¬ 
visible,  and  rightly  affirms  that  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  and  always  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  Union  of  the  American  Republics, 
and  that  it  likewise  considers  that  complete 
solidarity  and  a  common  policy  among  the 
American  States  in  the  event  of  threats  or 
acts  of  aggression  by  any  State  against  an 
American  State  are  essential  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Continent; 

That  the  Government  of  the  Republic, 


pursuant  to  the  established  foreign  policy  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  reaffirmed  its  op¬ 
position  to  aggression  and  its  solidarity  with 
its  sister  nations  by  means  of  the  declarations 
of  the  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Worship  on  March  7  of  the  present 
year,  in  which  he  referred  especially  to  previ¬ 
ous  declarations  of  this  Government  based 
on  Argentine  tradition  and  policy; 

That  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec  and  the  principles  it  enumerates  as  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  international  law  of  our 
Continent  since  1890  have  at  all  times 
guided  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation  and 
coincide  with  the  principles  of  Argentine  in¬ 
ternational  policy; 

That  the  Argentine  Republic  has  always 
collaborated  with  the  American  States  in  all 
action  tending  to  unite  the  peoples  of  the 
Continent;  that  this  traditional  policy  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  Argentines  from  the  early  days 
of  our  independence  has  been  inspired  by 
a  sentiment  of  true  and  effective  American¬ 
ism,  a  consequence  of  the  injunctions  of  the 
noble  principles  that  have  always  regulated 
our  international  life,  manifested  and  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  in  Pan 
American  conferences,  incorporated  in  nu¬ 
merous  laws,  reflected  in  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  put  into  effect 
with  disinterested  effort; 

That  in  view  of  the  unanimous  gesture  of 
the  sister  nations  that  attended  the  Mexico 
City  Conference,  the  Government  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  animated  by  the  highest  ideals  of  Con¬ 
tinental  solidarity,  the  guiding  principle  of 
our  international  policy,  cannot  remain  in¬ 
different,  in  view  of  the  elevated  spirit  of 
American  confraternity; 

That  Japan  attacked  the  United  States  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  as  was  recognized  officially  by 
the  Argentine  Government  in  a  decree  of 
December  9,  1941,  declaring  the  United 
States,  upon  which  Germany  later  declared 
war,  a  non-belligerent;  that  new  aggressions 
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on  the  part  of  Japan  against  any  American 
nation  are  not  impossible;  that  neighboring 
and  friendly  countries  are  now  in  a  state  of 
belligerency  with  the  Empire  of  Japan  and 
thus  exposed  to  possible  attack  by  the  latter; 

That  in  view  of  this  situation,  and  new 
events  that  have  occurred,  the  Government 
of  the  Nation,  pursuant  to  its  tradition  of 
American  solidarity,  proposes  once  again  to 
unify  its  policy  with  the  common  policy  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Continent  in  order  to 
occupy  the  place  that  corresponds  to  it  and 
to  share  the  responsibilities  that  may  devolve 
upon  it; 

That  the  Government  of  the  Nation  ac¬ 
cepts  and  finds  itself  prepared  to  put  into 
effect  the  principles,  declarations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Mexico  City  Conference; 
that  the  provisions  of  Article  67,  Section  21, 
and  Article  86,  Section  18,  of  the  National 
Constitution  and  the  decisions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  Nation  authorize  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  consequent  upon  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  invitation  of  our  sister  nations;  that  in 
order  to  adopt  such  measures  the  Executive 
Power  in  the  present  circumstances  con¬ 
sidered  it  desirable  to  consult  public  opinion 
that  would  assure  a  knowledge  of  the  popular 
will; 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation 
In  a  General  Agreement  with  the  Ministers 

Decrees: 

Article  l.  The  Government  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  accepts  the  invitation  extended  by  the 
twenty  American  Republics  participating  in 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace,  and  adheres  to  the  Final 
Act  of  that  Conference. 

Article  2.  In  order  to  identify  the  policy 
of  the  Nation  with  that  of  the  other  Am¬ 
erican  Republics  and  associate  itself  with 
them  against  threats  or  acts  of  aggression  of 
any  country  against  an  American  State,  there 


is  declared  a  state  of  war  between  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Empire  of  Japan  on  the  other. 

Article  3.  There  is  likewise  declared  a 
state  of  war  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Germany,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  an  ally  of  Japan. 

Article  4.  Through  the  respective  Min¬ 
istries  and  government  Departments,  there 
shall  be  adopted  immediately  the  measures 
necessary  for  a  state  of  belligerency,  as  well 
as  those  required  to  put  to  a  definite  end 
all  activity  of  persons,  firms  and  enterprises, 
of  whatever  nationality,  that  might  endanger 
the  security  of  the  State  or  interfere  with  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  Nations  or  threaten 
the  peace,  welfare,  and  security  of  the 
American  Nations. 

Article  3.  This  decree  shall  be  com¬ 
municated,  published,  listed  in  the  National 
Register,  and  filed. 

{Signed)  EdELMIRO  J.  FaRRELL 
(Countersigned)  CESAR  AmEGHINO 
Alberto  Teisaire 
Juan  D.  Peron 
Amaro  Avalos 
Juan  Pistarini 
Bartolom^  de  La  Colina 
Julio  C.  Checchi 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GOVERNING 
BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
UNION 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment,  referred  to  in  the  communication 
directed  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  this  institution,  by  said  Government 
under  date  of  March  28,  1945,  as  well  as 
those  subsequently  taken  by  said  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Board  believes  that  these 
measures  are  in  accordance  with  the  cri- 
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teria  of  Resolution  59  of  the  Conference  of 
Mexico  and,  consequently,  resolves  to  re¬ 
quest  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  transmit  the  above- 
mentioned  communication  of  the  Argentine 
Government,  together  with  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  to  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace,  His  Excellency  Ezequiel  Padilla, 
with  a  view  to  the  signature  by  Argentina 


of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  of 
Mexico. 

(March  31,  1945.) 

SIGNATURE 

To  conclude  the  matter,  Sefior  Adolfo 
N.  Calvo,  the  representative  of  Argentina 
in  Mexico  City,  signed  the  Final  Act  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  government  April  4,  1945,  in  the 
Mexican  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


Marti  and  His  Pilgrimage 

Tribute  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his  Death 

PEDRO  DE  ALBA 

Assistaut  Director  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 


I.  Biographical  notes 

Jose  Marti  was  born  in  Habana,  Cuba, 
January  28,  1853.  Don  Mariano  Marti,  his 
father,  came  from  Valencia  in  Spain.  His 
mother.  Dona  Leonor  Perez,  was  the 
daughter  of  Spaniards  who  had  gone  to 
Cuba  from  the  island  of  Tenerife.  Jose 
passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Cuba, 
where  he  was  an  eager  student  in  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  His  en¬ 
vironment,  teachers,  schoolmates,  and  friends 
all  helped  to  arouse  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

When  Marti  was  seventeen  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  political  reasons,  an  occurrence 
which  made  a  lasting  impression.  The  scars 
left  on  body  and  mind  by  his  fetters  were 
the  stigmata  of  the  martyr.  After  he  was 
released  he  was  deported  to  Spain;  exile 
strengthened  his  character  and  showed  him 
new  paths  to  follow.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  received  his  degrees  in  law  and  in  philos¬ 
ophy  and  letters  at  the  University  of  Zara¬ 
goza,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Aragon. 

Returning  to  America,  he  began  his 
pilgrimage  through  various  countries.  First 
lie  stayed  in  Mexico  for  several  years  and 
later  visited  Guatemala;  he  tried  to  settle  in 
Habana  with  the  idea  of  practising  law;  he 
was  again  deported  to  Spain,  whence  he  fled 
to  America.  Venezuela,  Mexico  again,  Co¬ 
lombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  all 
knew  him;  and  New  York  was  his  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  decade. 


All  these  years  outside  his  country  he 
devoted  to  his  apostleship.  He  was  a 
journalist;  he  taught  in  evening  schools  for 
workers  and  in  private  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties;  he  undertook  technical  and  consular 
missions  for  various  Spanish  American  re¬ 
publics.  The  purpose  of  whatever  he  did 
and  whatever  he  said  was  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Cuban  freedom.  He  left  disciples, 
friends,  admirers,  and  fellow  patriots  every¬ 
where  he  went.  Workers,  politicians,  and  men 
of  letters  alike  reverently  called  him  master. 

He  made  a  journey  to  Costa  Rica  in  the 
course  of  a  campaign  to  unify  the  Cuban 
patriots.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  then  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  from 
which  he  set  sail  for  Cuba.  He  died  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  freedom  of  his  country  at  Boca 
de  Dos  Rios,  May  19,  1895. 

Marti  had  in  his  spirit  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  native  country  and  a  filial  fondness  for 
the  islands  and  mainland  of  Spain.  In  his 
youth  he  was  favored  by  the  paternal  affec¬ 
tion  of  Rafael  Maria  de  Mendive,  his 
teacher,  and  the  brotherly  friendship  of 
Fermin  Valdes  Dominguez.  They  spurred 
him  on  in  his  intellectual  development, 
helped  him  in  financial  straits,  soothed  his 
distress  of  mind,  and  planted  in  his  soul  the 
seeds  of  nobility  and  generosity.  Marti’s  re¬ 
markable  gift  of  universal  sympathy  reached 
out  to  the  human  beings  within  his  ken,  to 
the  countries  belonging  to  him  by  birth  and 
blood,  and  to  the  other  lands  that  he  came 
to  know. 
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He  could  distinjjuish  between  the  two 
Spains:  the  Spain  of  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
and  that  of  Philip  II;  the  Spain  of  li^ht  and 
the  Spain  of  darkness.  For  the  one  he  had 
the  jrratitude  of  a  son;  for  the  other,  the 
holy  wrath  of  the  liberator.  His  tribute  to 
the  hospitable  province  of  Aragon  was 
poured  out  in  lasting  verses  written  with  deep 
feeling  and  beauty. 

Aragon  indeed  had  a  profound  influence 
on  Marti’s  life.  It  might  be  said  that  three 
illustrious  sons  of  that  province  were  a 
perennial  example  and  inspiration  to  him. 
From  Baltasar  Gracian,  Marti  took  his 
literary  style,  his  liking  for  philosophic  es¬ 
says  and  for  commentaries  on  ethics  and 
politics;  from  Francisco  de  Goya,  kindliness 
towards  the  humble,  and  the  penetration  that 
unveiled  men’s  souls;  from  his  contemporary 
Joaquin  Costa,  his  love  for  agriculture,  his 
friendliness  for  rural  workers,  and  his  un¬ 
compromising  repugnance  to  the  evils  of 
politics  or  expedient  dissimulation. 

Marti  was  a  firm  champion  of  whatever 
was  good  in  Spanish  and  American  thought. 
While  he  was  upholding  the  cause  of  Cuban 
liberty,  he  also  demanded  the  regeneration 
of  the  mother  country.  From  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  feelings  came  his  fervent  discourse 
on  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  full  of  his 


distress  over  the  past  and  present  errors  of 
Spain  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians. 

Marti  was  above  all  an  American.  His 
Cubanism,  shown  by  deed  and  word  in  the 
daily  strife,  and  by  his  admiration  for  the 
great  figures  of  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia,  Jose 
de  la  Luz  Caballero,  and  Juan  Clemente 
Zenea,  expands  and  becomes  true  American¬ 
ism  in  his  veneration  for  Hidalgo  and 
Bolivar,  in  his  tribute  to  Cecilio  Acosta,  in 
his  praise  of  Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman. 

Marti  was  a  man  who  infused  new  life 
into  political  struggles  and  into  literary 
forms.  He  was  an  artist  in  words,  whether 


used  in  essay,  poetry,  or  journalism,  from 
the  professorial  chair,  on  the  orator’s  ros¬ 
trum,  or  in  the  forum  of  civic  discussion. 

Exile,  persecution,  and  prison  did  not 
make  him  bitter  or  resentful.  He  never  lost 
faith  in  the  Cause  which  he  defended,  in  the 
inherent  virtue  of  human  nature,  or  in  his 
conviction  that  better  times  would  come  for 
the  Americas. 

He  had  great  physical  resistance  and 
capacity  for  work,  inexhaustible  intellectual 
energy,  and  a  broad  and  solid  culture.  It 
is  amazing  that  in  a  short  life  he  should 
have  had  time  to  go  deeply  into  so  many 
complex  and  diverse  subjects,  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  masterly  way,  but  he  had  a  faculty 
of  divination,  of  intuition — the  genius  of 
the  seer.  He  would  not  have  permitted  any¬ 
one  to  treat  him  like  a  superman.  He  lived 
and  died  for  the  cau.se  of  human  dignity,  of 
concord  among  his  fellcrw'  men,  of  a  better 
life  for  the  lowly. 

He  was  hero,  martyr,  poet,  the  greatest 
.symbol  in  the  history  of  Cuba  and  the  epic 
story  of  America,  an  exemplar  of  all  that 
counts  most. 


II.  Pilgrimage 

It  would  be  a  moving  and  instructive  les¬ 
son  to  trace  Marti’s  travels  on  the  map  of 
America.  One  might  mark  with  red  dots 
the  places  where  he  had  been;  the  student 
would  be  astonished.  Marti’s  path  led  like  a 
fiery  way  to  the  consummation  of  his  destiny. 
Desert  sands  and  spring  waters  were  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  his  footsteps. 

For  Marti  physical  fatigue  and  money 
difficulties  had  no  importance.  He  was  pro¬ 
tected  against  them  by  his  inner  light  and 
his  concern  with  the  immortal.  He  went 
over  mountains,  valleys,  and  oceans  like  a 
man  predestined  by  fate.  He  fought  poverty, 
indifference,  and  solitude.  Bearing  one  of  the 
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heaviest  burdens  that  a  man  can  know,  he 
went  in  lengthy  forced  journeys  from 
Venezuela  to  Central  America,  from  Mexico 
to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  from  one 
Caribbean  island  to  another.  He  stopped  in 
every  town  or  city  to  set  up  a  rostrum  and 
win  allies  and  friends  for  the  cause  of  Cuban 
liberty.  He  recalls  the  martyrs,  apostles, 
and  missionaries  for  whom  suffering,  fatigue, 
and  sacrifices  were  only  obstacles  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Such  mystics  were  always  eager  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  pyre  of  hero¬ 
ism  or  sainthood. 

The  sea  and  land  journeys  of  Marti  re¬ 
semble  the  routes  of  the  Argonauts  or  of 
the  conquistadors  of  the  l6th  century.  Since 
Marti  was  the  man  of  America,  he  also 
seems  to  typify  the  best  eras  of  Spain.  He 
spoke  to  Spain  in  the  language  of  truth  and 
rectitude.  He  never  confused  the  Spanish 
people  and  culture  with  the  evil  government 
of  its  decadent  monarchy.  Marti  shared  the 
spirit  of  Vitoria  and  Las  Casas,  those  great 
Spaniards  of  the  l6th  century,  and  had  the 
critical  intelligence  of  his  contemporaries 
Costa,  Ganivet,  and  Perez  Galdos. 

Jose  Marti  was  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Simon  Bolivar.  Indeed,  all  the  American 
Republics  were  part  of  Marti’s  background. 
The  great  men  of  our  continent  were  praised 
by  his  eloquent  pen;  the  figures  of  Juarez 
and  Lincoln,  of  Agramonte  and  Sheridan,  of 
Andres  Bello  and  Longfellow  are  painted 
in  his  pure  and  glowing  prose. 

Simon  Bolivar  and  Jose  Marti  were  im¬ 
pressive  because  of  their  continentality.  They 
thought  of  the  problems  of  each  man’s  coun¬ 
try,  but  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  great 
fatherland  of  us  all.  They  advocated  the 
union  of  the  free  republics,  considered  all 
problems  on  a  lofty  plane,  and  shared  all  the 
hopes  of  America. 

In  the  brotherhood  of  nations  they  dis¬ 
cerned  the  path  of  the  Future.  Cuba,  which 
was  the  beginning  and  end  of  Marti’s  heroic 


pilgrimage,  had  the  glory  of  being  born  into 
a  life  of  freedom  through  his  thought  and 
his  sacrifice.  A  man  of  ardent  but  well- 
balanced  temperament,  a  fighter  who  loved 
peace,  he  was  the  paladin  of  a  patriotic 
cause  continental  in  scope.  His  course 
was  the  earthly  projection  of  eternal  virtues, 
in  which  a  strong  core  of  character  was 
wreathed  with  the  most  delicate  flowers  of 
the  spirit. 

III.  Portrait 

Jose  Marti  was  possessed  by  sacrificial  fer¬ 
vor  and  by  a  keen  fighting  spirit.  One  who 
reads  the  letters  written  in  his  last  years  and 
the  pages  written  shortly  before  his  death 
hears  the  echo  of  a  mysterious  voice.  It 
seems  as  if  an  irrevocable  sentence  were  be¬ 
ing  fulfilled,  as  if  the  denouement  had  been 
prepared  for  many  years.  Marti  came  into 
the  world  ready  to  receive  the  stigmata  of 
the  martyrs  to  American  independence.  His 
life  is  at  once  classic  and  romantic.  He  had 
the  physique  of  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
cheerful  man,  like  that  of  the  young 
Athenian  who  moved  easily  in  stadium  or 
academy. 

Marti’s  Hellenic  stripe  is  evident  in  the 
serenity  of  his  thought.  This  did  not  occur 
to  him;  but  posterity  gave  him  entrance  to 
the  groves  of  Academe.  His  inquiring  mind 
and  his  desire  to  merge  in  the  infinite  bring 
him  close  to  the  thought  of  Plato.  Marti 
could  have  taken  part  in  the  Dialogues  and 
would  have  profited  by  the  teachings  of 
Socrates  as  much  as  the  most  faithful  and 
devoted  of  the  Greek’s  disciples. 

Marti  was  a  man  who  loved  life.  He 
thought  that  to  live  it  to  its  full  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  free  country.  He  imagined 
that  Cuba  might  be  like  one  of  those  en¬ 
chanted  isles  of  the  Aegean  in  which  letters, 
arts,  and  philosophy  flourished  under  a 
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democratic  way  of  life.  He  carried  even 
farther  than  the  Greeks  his  concept  of  a 
republic,  because  he  could  not  assent  to  the 
idea  that  manual  work  should  be  done  by 
slaves.  In  his  mind  the  aesthetic  disciplines 
of  Hellas  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal  of  the  redemption  of  the  humble. 

This  attempt  to  relate  Marti  to  the  ancient 
world  is  not  rhetorical  or  arbitrary,  for  his 
personality,  cast  in  a  heroic  mold,  was  of  the 
stuff  of  which  legends  are  made. 

Like  the  Greeks,  he  served  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  followed  the  cult  of  friend¬ 
ship.  He  admired  lovely  women  and  the 
unspoiled  natural  beauties  of  the  continent. 
The  philosophy  of  art,  epic  stories  of  heroic 
deeds,  essays  on  ethics,  history,  and  law, 
were  among  the  works  that  he  read  most 
eagerly. 

Marti's  entire  life  is  a  hymn  to  friend¬ 
ship.  His  school  friends,  those  made  in  his 
years  of  storm  and  stress  in  Spain,  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  Guatemala,  in  Caracas,  in  Costa  Rica, 
in  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  New  York,  were 
close  to  his  mind  and  heart  until  the  very' 
hour  of  his  death.  In  Marti  friendship  takes 
on  a  Platonic  nobility.  The  play  of  the 
purest  and  highest  intelligence  in  Plato’s 
Dialogues  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  conver¬ 
sations  of  Marti  with  his  friends,  or  in  his 
correspondence  with  them.  Marti’s  letters 
fill  a  number  of  volumes,  but  there  are  still 
many  hidden  in  drawers  here  and  there  or 
in  old  editorial  desks.  The  transcendental 
quality  that  Marti  gave  to  friendship  is  no¬ 
ticeable  in  his  eulogies  of  great  men,  living 
or  dead.  Mingled  with  enthusiastic  praise 
or  measured  criticism  there  is  every  now  and 
then  a  friendly  and  familiar  phrase;  he  even 
acted  as  if  unknown  correspondents  were 
friends. 

Perhaps  there  does  not  exist  in  the  history 
of  American  thought  another  writer  of 
Marti’s  rank  who  has  so  often  treated  his 
friends  and  compatriots  like  brothers.  Even 


without  much  other  testimony  this  alone 
would  suffice  to  show  the  noble  Christian 
spirit  of  Marti.  In  his  letters  are  found 
simple  words  of  encouragement,  consola¬ 
tion,  or  piety  for  persons  of  every  station 
in  life  as  well  as  impelling  ideas  or  fitting 
theories  to  ennoble  good  works. 

Adversity  never  left  its  mark  on  him.  His 
greatest  defense  was  his  lyric  temperament, 
his  sense  of  well-being,  his  poetic  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  world  about  him.  To  his  intel¬ 
lectual  gifts  and  his  humane  sensibility  was 
united  his  effort  to  do  good.  Tenderness  and 
pity  flowered  in  his  heart.  Although  he 
lived  in  perpetual  strife,  he  was  not  a  man 
of  hate.  He  knew  how  to  speak  the  truth 
with  integrity  and  condemn  infamy,  tyranny, 
or  wickedness,  but  he  always  kept  the  reserve 
of  the  man  who  respects  himself  and  can 
regard  his  adversaries  without  rancor. 

With  Marti,  a  womanis  voice,  a  child’s 
smile,  an  old  man’s  look  were  the  subjects 
for  a  poem  or  an  essay.  La  Edad  de  Oro 
(The  Golden  Age),  the  title  of  the  literary 
magazine  that  Marti  dedicated  to  schools, 
was  an  echo  from  the  past  of  one  who  looks 
back  to  his  childhood  to  find  himself.  Many 
were  his  observations  amazing  for  their 
penetration,  clearsightedness,  and  analytical 
intelligence,  but  on  reading  his  works  one 
soon  comes  upon  sentences  of  almost  child¬ 
like  ingenuousness.  Marti  proves  what  has 
often  been  said,  that  a  truly  great  poet  al¬ 
ways  has  something  of  the  child  in  his  mind 
and  heart.  Intellect,  no  matter  how  extraor¬ 
dinary  it  may  be,  is  not  the  fundamental 
requisite  for  a  poet,  who  must  be  capable 
of  capturing  the  imponderables:  tenderness, 
kindliness,  intuition,  innocence,  a  mystic’s 
faith,  and  a  martyr’s  vocation. 

Marti  lived  and  died  a  poet.  He  knew 
how  to  extract  pleasure  from  life  and  from 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men,  because  he 
had  his  own  magic  for  transfiguring  every¬ 
thing.  He  was  still  vibrant  with  life  when 
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he  came  to  the  portals  of  death;  his  thoughts 
were  crowding  upon  him  in  haste  to  be  put 
into  writing.  There  was  something  within 
him  that  refused  to  remain  unexpressed.  He 
liad  so  much  to  say  that  this  urgency  tor¬ 
tured  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  written  the  Monte- 
cristi  manifesto  and  the  letters  to  Federico 
Henriquez  y  Carvajal'  and  to  Manuel  Mer¬ 
cado,  which  are  like  a  testament  to  his 
country,  to  his  friends,  and  to  liis  nation, 
he  felt  free  of  baggage,  as  Antonio  Machado 
said.  The  man  appeared  enveloped  in  divine 
grace,  ready  to  hasten  his  appointment  with 
death.  There  arc  those  who  say  or  think 
that  his  sacrifice  was  absurd  because  he 
might  quite  properly  have  avoided  meeting 
his  fellow  revolutionaries  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  Cuba.  He  did  not  believe  so.  But 
some  of  those  who  loved  Marti  the  most 
would  have  wished  to  keep  in  reserve  his 
remarkable  intelligence  and  his  unbounded 
self-denial  for  use  w'hen  Cuba  began  its  in¬ 
dependent  life. 

No,  he  had  the  most  glorious  death  that 
a  hero  can  desire.  He  died  like  one  of  the 
people.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jose  Marti, 
who  were  so  much  alike,  stand  out  in  life 
and  in  death  as  symbols  of  American  demo¬ 
cratic  thought.  Marti,  who  called  the  Negro 
and  the  Indian  brothers,  fell  as  they  fell  in 
the  wars  for  freedom  and  independence.  At 
Dos  Rios  the  great  man,  the  thinker  and 
the  poet  of  continental  stature,  the  insurgent 
captain,  became  by  his  own  wish  an  unknowm 
soldier.  He  was  not  frustrated;  his  heroic 
destiny  was  fulfilled.  Perhaps  Manuel 
Gutierrez  Najera,  his  fellow  poet,  thought 
of  him  when  he  wrote  his  elegy  for  those 
who  die  young.  Like  Simon  Bolivar,  An¬ 
tonio  Jose  de  Sucre  and  Francisco  Morazan, 
his  colleagues  in  the  epic  of  America,  he  did 
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not  reach  the  age  of  fifty.  Their  lives,  full 
of  hope  and  abounding  in  promise,  are 
venerated  by  the  people  at  altars  where  the 
lights  never  grow  dim. 

Bolivar,  Sucre,  and  Morazan  often  saw  the 
sunrise  of  victory  and  knew  the  acclamations 
of  triumph  after  glorious  feats  of  valor. 
Marti  experienced  the  bitterness  of  poverty, 
of  imprisonment,  of  iron  shackles,  of  exile. 
Nothing  could  defeat  or  discourage  him; 
when  he  received  the  fatal  volley  he  entered 
immortality  with  the  generous  smile  of  one 
who  has  given  all  he  had  to  give. 

Marti’s  heroic  figure  is  known  throughout 
America.  His  devotion  to  his  country  is 
deeply  moving,  and  his  nation  has  never 
failed  him.  His  name,  his  work,  his  real  life, 
and  the  legend  of  his  deeds  are  known  to  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate,  to  the  rich  and  the 
humble,  to  children  and  the  aged,  to  white 
and  black,  to  the  man  of  action  and  the 
thinker. 

When  one  hears  the  popular  quatrains 
and  ballads  glorifying  the  hero  and  martyr 
in  which  the  name  of  Marti  passes  from  one 
Cuban  to  another,  one  is  witnessing  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  filial  affection  that  is  true  and 
deep.  Jose  Marti  is  never  absent  from  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  If  he  could  look  down 
on  his  native  land,  he  would  find  a  reward 
for  his  toil  and  efforts  when  he  saw  his  free 
country  eager  to  advance;  he  would  know 
that  his  sacrifice  was  not  vain  and  that  his 
teachings  have  borne  good  fruit.  He  would 
see  that  Cuba  is  a  country  full  of  democratic 
fervor,  strongly  American  in  feeling  and, 
like  himself,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  uni¬ 
versal  sympathy.  Marti’s  ideas  are  a  per¬ 
petual  stimulus  to  all  Cubans.  His  battle 
for  the  dignity  of  man  and  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  country,  his  paternal  feeling 
towards  the  humble  and  the  forgotten,  have 
been  incarnated  in  the  history  of  Cuba  and 
are  venerated  by  all  America. 


Marti  in  His  Own  Words 


I.  Walt  Whitman 


New  York,  April  19,  1S87. 

To  THE  Editor  of  "El  Partido  Liberal”:* 

"He  looked  like  a  god  last  night,  as  he 
sat  in  his  red  velvet  armchair,  with  his  white 
hair,  his  flowing  beard,  his  bushy  eyebrows, 
and  his  hand  resting  on  a  staff.”  That  is 
what  one  of  today’s  papers  says  of  Walt 
Whitman,  the  seventy-year-old-  sage  to  whom 
discerning  critics,  always  in  the  minority, 
assign  an  extraordinary  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  country  and  of  his  time.  Only  the 
sacred  books  of  ancient  days  offer  a 
philosophy  that  can  be  compared,  for 
prophetic  language  and  robust  poetry,  to  that 
which  issues,  in  magnificent  oracular 
aphorisms  like  flashes  of  light,  from  this  aged 
poet  whose  astounding  book  is  banned.  .  .  . 

He  is  a  poet  to  be  studied,  because  if  he 
does  not  have  the  best  taste,  he  is  the  most 
daring,  catholic,  and  unrestrained  of  his  time. 
In  his  small  w'ooden  house,  all  but  poverty- 
stricken,  there  hangs  in  a  window  a  black- 
draped  picture  of  Victor  Hugo;  Emerson  the 
noble  and  lofty  clasped  his  shoulders  and 
called  him  friend;  Tennyson,  whose  eye  can 
see  beneath  the  surface,  sends  from  his  oak 
chair  in  England  affectionate  messages  to  the 
"grand  old  man;”  Robert  Buchanan,  that 
spirited  Englishman,  cries  out  to  the  United 
States:  "What  can  you  know  of  letters,  if 
you  fail  to  crown,  with  the  honors  that  are  his 

Translated  from  Marti,  Vol.  8,  p.  }ll.  Gonzalo 
de  Quesada,  Editor,  Habana,  1909. 

‘  Published  in  Mexico  City.  While  in  New 
York  Marti  was  a  correspondent  of  a  number  of 
Latin  American  papers.  In  1880  he  wrote  for  The 
Hour,  a  New  York  weekly,  a  few  articles  under 
the  title  Impressions  of  a  Fresh  Spaniard,  and  for 
some  years  contributed  to  The  Sun. 

’  Sic. 


due,  the  declining  years  of  your  colossal  Walt 
Whitman?”  .  .  . 

He  lives  in  the  country,  where  untutored 
man  and  his  patient  horses  till  the  open  field 
under  the  burning  sun;  but  he  lives  near  the 
friendly  and  turbulent  city,  with  its  human 
noises,  its  kaleidoscope  of  toil,  its  manifold 
epic,  its  dusty  streets,  its  smoking  factories, 
with  the  sun  looking  down  upon  everything — 
"the  group  of  laborers  seated  at  noon-time 
with  their  open  dinner-kettles,”  "the  cur¬ 
tained  litter,  a  sick  man  inside,  borne  to  the 
hospital,”  "women  taken  suddenly,  who  huriy 
home  and  give  birth  to  babes.” 

Yesterday  Whitman  came  in  from  the 
country  to  deliver,  before  an  assembly  of 
loyal  friends,  his  oration  upon  that  other 
son  of  nature,  that  other  great  and  gentle 
.soul,  that  "powerful  western  fallen  star,” 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  cream  of  New  York 
was  there,  listening  in  reverent  silence  to  that 
brilliant  address,  which  seemed  at  times, 
with  its  sudden  flourishes,  its  vibrant  tones, 
its  solemn  counterpoint,  its  Olympic  fa¬ 
miliarity,  like  the  stars  singing  together.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the 
poetry  of  our  time  than  Whitman’s  mystical 
dirge  on  Lincoln.  All  Nature  goes  with  the 
lamented  bier  as  it  journeys  toward  its  grave. 
The  .stars  have  foretold  it.  The  clouds  had 
been  darkening  for  a  month.  A  gray-brown 
bird  was  singing  its  desolate  song  in  the 
swamp.  Between  the  thought  of  death  and 
the  knowledge  of  death  the  poet  journeys 
across  the  troubled  land  as  between  two 
companions.  With  a  musician’s  art  he  com¬ 
bines,  mutes,  and  repeats  these  mournful  ele¬ 
ments  in  one  complete  harmony  of  twilight. 
When  the  poem  ends  it  seems  as  though  the 
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whole  land  were  clothed  in  black,  and  the 
coffin  covered  it  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 
We  see  the  clouds,  the  sagging  moon  which 
proclaims  the  catastrophe,  the  long  wings 
of  the  gray-brown  bird.  It  is  much  more 
beautiful,  strange,  and  profound  than  Poe’s 
Raven.  The  poet  lays  a  sprig  of  lilac  upon 
the  bier.  .  .  . 

Listen  to  what  this  people  is  saying  in  its 
toil  and  contentment;  listen  to  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  Fulfillment  of  self  will  lift  one  up 
to  the  sublime,  tolerance  to  justice,  and  order 
to  happiness.  He  who  lives  within  an  auto¬ 
cratic  creed  is  like  an  oyster  in  its  shell,  see¬ 
ing  only  the  prison  that  encloses  it,  and 
believing,  in  the  darkness,  that  this  is  the 
world;  freedom  puts  wings  on  the  oyster. 
And  that  which  sounded  like  terrible 
strife,  when  heard  from  within  the  shell,  is 
discovered  in  the  open  air  to  be  the  natural 
pulsation  of  the  vigorous  life  of  the 
world.  .  .  . 

Walt  Whitman’s  style,  wholly  different 
from  that  of  earlier  poets,  is  suited  in  its 
individuality  and  force  to  his  epochal 
poetry  and  to  the  new  humanity,  assembled 
on  a  continent  breeding  prodigies  too  great 
for  lyrics  or  for  neatly  turned  quatrains;  here 
is  no  place  for  secret  love-affairs,  for  ladies 
whose  favors  pass  from  knight  to  knight, 
or  for  the  sterile  plaints  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  power  that  can  conquer  life  nor 
the  discretion  meet  for  cowards. 

Here  we  have  no  dainty  rhymes,  no  private 
griefs,  but  the  birth  of  an  era,  the  dawn  of 
a  definitive  religion,  and  the  spiritual  re¬ 
newal  of  mankind;  here  we  have  a  faith  to 
take  the  place  of  one  that  has  died,  a  faith 
that  rises  radiant  from  the  dynamic  peace 
of  ransomed  man;  here  we  have  the  sacred 
books  of  a  people  which  is  combining  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  world  all  the  virgin 
forces  of  freedom  with  the  fertility  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  untamed  Nature;  here  we  have  set  to 
the  music  of  words,  the  sounds  of  multitudes 


finding  their  places,  of  cities  in  toil,  of  oceans 
mastered,  and  of  rivers  tamed  and  put  to 
work.  Is  Walt  Whitman  to  match  con- 
.sonants  and  frame  couplets  around  these 
mountains  of  merchandise,  these  forests  and 
thickets,  these  cities  of  ships,  these  struggles 
in  which  millions  of  men  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  right;  or  around  the  sun  which 
rules  over  all  and  sheds  its  white  fire  over 
the  vastness  of  the  landscape? 

Oh  no!  Walt  Whitman  speaks  in  lines 
which  have  no  obvious  music,  although  after 
we  have  heard  them  we  begin  to  perceive  a 
sound  like  that  which  comes  from  the  ground 
when  barefoot  armies  march  over  it  in 
triumph.  There  are  times  when  Whitman’s 
language  is  like  a  butcher  shop  hung  with 
beeves;  there  are  others  when  it  is  like  a 
chorus  of  patriarchs,  sitting  together  and 
singing  with  the  gentle  sadness  that  fills  the 
world  at  the  hour  when  smoke  disappears 
among  the  clouds;  sometimes  it  is  like  a 
rough  kiss,  like  an  assault,  like  the  crackling 
of  dried  leather  when  it  splits  in  the  sun; 
but  never  does  the  phrase  lose  its  rhythmic 
wavelike  motion. 

He  says  himself  that  he  speaks  "in  pro¬ 
phetic  alarms;’’  "I  myself  but  write  one  or 
two  indicative  words  for  the  future.”  That 
is  what  his  poetry  is,  indicative;  a  feeling  for 
the  universal  pervades  the  book  and  gives  a 
magnificent  symmetry  to  its  superficial  dis¬ 
order;  but  his  phrases,  disjointed,  snapping, 
incomplete,  loose,  are  more  like  exclama¬ 
tions  than  like  statements — "The  white-topt 
mountains  show  in  the  distance — I  fling  out 
my  fancies  toward  them;’’  "Earth!  .  .  .  Say, 
old  Top-knot!  what  do  you  want?”  "I 
sound  my  barbaric  yawp  over  the  roofs  of 
the  world.’’  .  .  . 

...  He  sketches;  but  with  fire,  as  it  were. 
In  five  lines  he  ties  into  a  bundle  of  freshly 
gnawed  bones  all  the  horrors  of  war.  An 
adverb  serves  to  expand  or  contract  his 
phrase,  an  adjective  to  exalt  it.  His  method 
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must  be  great  since  his  effect  is  great,  and  in  its  evolution,  pauses,  and  movements.  He 

yet  he  seems  almost  to  proceed  with  no  prefers  to  describe  by  heaping  up;  and  his 

method  at  all;  this  is  especially  true  in  the  reasoning  never  takes  the  pedestrian  forms 

use  of  words,  which  he  mixes  with  a  daring  of  argument  nor  the  grandiose  tones  of 

never  seen  before,  putting  words  which  are  oratory — rather  the  mysteriousness  of  insinu- 

lofty  and  almost  sacred  side  by  side  with  ation,  the  fervor  of  certainty,  and  the  fire 

words  regarded  as  hardly  decent.  of  prophecy'.  At  every  turn  we  find  in  his 

Some  of  his  pictures  he  paints,  not  with  book  these  words  from  our  Spanish  lan- 

the  epithets  he  can  make  so  lively  and  so  guage;  vita,  camarada,  libertad,  atnericauos. 

profound,  but  with  sounds,  which  he  com-  But  what  is  more  characteristic  than  the 

bines  and  removes  with  equal  skill;  and  so  French  words  he  embeds  in  his  verses  with 

by  a  change  of  approach  he  keeps  up  the  obvious  delight  and  as  if  to  emphasize  their 

interest  which  might  be  endangered  by  the  meaning?  ami,  exalte,  accoucheur,  noncha- 

monotony  of  a  single  manner.  He  induces  latit,  ensevihle;  ensemble  has  a  special  fasci- 

melancholy  by  use  of  repetition,  as  do  the  nation  for  him,  because  he  sees  the  sky  that 

savages.  His  caesura,  unexpected  and  mov-  covers  the  life  of  nations  and  of  worlds, 

.able,  changes  constantly  and  conforms  to  no  And  from  Italian  he  has  taken  the  word 

rule,  although  a  cunning  order  can  be  felt  bravura! 


II.  Letter  to  Federico  Henn'quez  y  CarvajaP 

Montecristi.  March  23,  heart  of  a  nation,  or  of  all  humanity.  And 

Friend  and  Brother:  ^he  hand  of  such  a  man  one 

The  responsibilities  which  fall  to  the  lot  **  that  feeling  of  inner  purification 

of  men  who,  not  denying  their  slight  ef-  ^^^ich  must  come  after  winning  a  hard  battle 

fectiveness  to  the  world,  live  to  increase  its  ^  1“®*^  cause. 

measure  of  freedom  and  dignity,  are  such  what  is  really  preoccupying  me  I  pur- 

that  language  comes  to  seem  vague  and  posely  have  not  spoken  to  you,  for  you  divine 
infantile  and  one  can  hardly  put  into  a  wholly:  I  am  writing,  with  deep  emotion, 
meager  phrase  what  could  be  said  to  a  dear  silence  of  a  home  which  for  the  good 

friend  by  an  embrace.  Thus  it  is  with  me  of  '"X  ^e  abandoned, 

now  as,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  duty,  perhaps  this  very  day.  The  least  that  I  can 

I  answer  your  generous  letter.  It  did  me  gratitude  for  that  sacrifice,  since  in 

the  utmost  good,  and  gave  me  the  only  this  way  I  shall  be  at  one  with  my  duty,  is 

strength  that  great  deeds  require,  which  is  to  face  death,  if  it  awaits  us  on  land  or  on 

to  know  that  a  sincere  and  honorable  man  is  the  company  of  him-  who,  because  of 

viewing  them  with  ardent  interest.  Rare  as  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  respect  for  his 
mountain  peaks  are  the  men  who  can  look  labors,  and  the  passion  of  the  soul  coiti¬ 
on  the  world  from  above,  feeling  with  the  to  our  lands,  goes  forth  from  his  lovint; 

and  happy  home  with  a  handful  of  valiant 

Translated  jrom  Marti,  Gonzalo  de  Quesada.  ’  General  Maximo  Gomez,  Dominican-horn  hero 

Editor,  Hahana,  1909,  I’ol.  7,  p.  308,  of  Cnhan  independence.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 

‘This  letter  was  written  less  than  two  months  insurrection  oj  1868.  ,ind  generalissimo  of  the 
before  Marti  met  his  death  on  the  battlefield.  Cathan  forces  in  ISO’s. 
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men,  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  a  country 
overrun  by  enemies. 

Aside  from  my  conviction  that  my  pres¬ 
ence  in  Cuba  now  is  at  least  as  useful  as  it  is 
outside,  I  was  dying  of  shame  to  think  that 
in  such  a  great  risk  I  might  reach  the  point 
of  convincing  myself  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  let  him  go  alone,  and  that  a  nation  allows 
itself  to  be  served,  without  scorn  and  aversion, 
by  one  who  preached  the  necessity  of  dying 
and  did  not  begin  by  risking  his  own  life. 
Wherever  my  duty  is  greater,  at  home  or 
abroad,  there  I  shall  be.  Both  may  be  possible 
or  necessary  for  me. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
prime  necessity  of  so  organizing  our  renas¬ 
cent  war  that  it  will  bear  plainly,  without 
useless  minutiae,  the  germ  of  the  principles 
indispensable  to  the  credit  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  to  the  security  of  the  republic. 

The  difficulty  with  our  wars  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  reason  for  their  slow  and 
imperfect  results,  has  been  not  so  much 
the  lack  of  mutual  esteem  among  their  leaders 
and  the  rivalry  inherent  in  human  nature  as 
the  lack  of  an  organization  which  would  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  spirit  of  redemption  and 
integrity — which,  with  motives  of  lesser 
purity,  foments  and  sustains  the  war — but 
also  the  practices  and  persons  of  the  war. 

After  independence  is  won,  there  is 
another  difficulty,  for  which  our  ruling  and 
cultured  classes  have  not  yet  found  a  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  that  of  combining  such  forms  of 
government  as,  without  creating  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  will  embrace — and  allow  the 
natural  and  increasing  development  of — 
the  more  numerous  and  uneducated  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population,  which  an  artificial 
government,  even  though  fine  and  generous, 
would  lead  to  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

I  called  forth  the  war:  and  my  responsi¬ 
bility  begins  with  the  war,  instead  of  ending 
there.  For  me  my  country  will  never  mean 


triumph,  but  rather  agony  and  duty. 

Already  blood  burns  for  battle.  Now 
sacrifice  must  be  endured  with  dignity,  grace, 
and  human  meaning;  the  w’ar  must  be  waged 
and  won;  if  it  orders  me,  in  accordance  with 
my  only  wish,  to  remain,  I  shall  remain  with 
it;  if,  piercing  my  very  soul,  it  orders  me  to 
go  far  away  from  those  who  are  dying  as  I 
would  die,  I  shall  also  have  the  courage  for 
that.  Whoever  thinks  of  himself  does  not 
love  his  country ;  and  the  weakness  of  nations, 
however  much  it  may  be  subtly  hidden  from 
them,  lies  in  the  obstructions  or  the  hasty 
actions  with  which  the  self-interest  of  their 
representatives  retards  or  accelerates  the 
natural  course  of  events.  From  me  you  may 
count  on  complete  and  continued  self- 
renunciation.  I  shall  rouse  the  multitudes. 
But  my  only  desire  is  to  stay,  to  fight  to  the 
last  ditch,  to  the  last  man;  and  to  die  in 
silence.  For  me,  the  time  has  come. 

But  still  I  can  serve  this  single  heart  of  our 
republics.  The  Antilles  free  will  save  the 
independence  of  our  America,  and  the  now 
dubious  and  battered  honor  of  English 
America,  and  perhaps  will  hasten  and 
stabilize  the  balance  of  the  world.  See  what 
we  are  doing:  you,  with  your  premature 
gray  hairs,  and  I,  dragging  along  with  my 
broken  heart. 

Why  should  I  speak  to  you  of  Santo 
Domingo?  Is  that  separate  from  Cuba?  You 
are  not  a  Cuban,  yet  is  there  anywhere  a 
better  one  than  you?  And  Gomez,  is  he  not 
Cuban?  And  I,  what  am  I,  and  who  can 
place  me  in  one  land?  Was  not  that  soul 
mine,  and  I  proud  to  own  it,  that  soul  which 
throbbed  in  your  voice  and  carried  me  with 
it  in  that  unforgettable  evening  of  virile 
comradeship  in  the  Sociedad  de  Amigos? 
I  feel  the  same  ardor;  the  two  go  together. 
And  I  bow  to,  and  I  may  even  say  that  I 
honor  as  a  higher  dispensation  and  as  an 
American  law,  the  happy  necessity  of  setting 
forth  with  the  aid  of  Santo  Domingo  for 
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Cuba’s  war  of  independence.  Let  us  forge 
above  the  sea,  with  blood  and  love,  a  chain 
like  that  formed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  the  fiery  cordillera  of  the  Andes. 

I  tear  myself  from  you,  and  with  a  deeply 
affectionate  embrace  I  leave  you  the  request 
that  in  my  name,  whose  only  value  is  that  it 
now  belongs  to  my  country,  you  express 
present  and  future  thanks  for  all  the  justice 
and  affection  that  Cuba  receives.  To  who¬ 
ever  loves  her,  I  cry  from  my  heart: 


"Brother!”  And  I  have  no  brothers  except 
those  who  love  her. 

Farewell,  to  you  and  to  all  my  kind  and 
generous  friends.  To  you  I  owe  an  interlude 
of  nobility  and  integrity  in  the  harshness 
and  ugliness  of  this  human  universe.  Raise 
your  voice  high:  for  if  I  fall,  it  will  be 
for  the  independence  of  your  fatherland  as 
well  as  mine. 

Your 

Jos6  Mart! 


Sayings 

Things  that  are  truly  great  are  done  without  pomp  and  without  hatred. 

An  ideal  is  to  be  judged  by  its  nobility  and  not  by  this  or  that  wart  placed  upon  it  b) 
human  passion. 

Enthusiasm  is  as  necessary  at  critical  times  as  reason. 

A  nation's  independence  consists  of  the  respect  that  the  authorities  show  to  each  one  oj 
its  citizens. 

America  is  the  land  of  rebels  and  creators. 

The  country  needs  sacripces.  It  is  an  altar  and  not  a  pedestal.  It  is  to  be  served  and 
not  to  be  made  use  of. 

An  orator  shines  by  what  he  says,  but  is  judged  by  what  he  does.  If  he  does  not  sup¬ 
port  his  words  by  his  deeds,  even  before  death  he  crashes  to  the  ground  because  be  has  been 
standing  on  columns  of  smoke. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  scientific  advances  except  to  bring  peace  among  men? 

Republics  are  made  up  of  men;  to  be  a  man  on  this  earth  is  a  very  difficult  career  and 
one  that  is  seldom  successful. 

All  that  is  true  is  holy  although  it  may  not  smell  like  a  pink. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  race  is  becoming  very  confused  and  must  be  straightened  out. 
A  man  has  no  special  rights  because  he  is  of  one  race  or  another.  If  he  is  a  man  all 
rights  belong  to  him. 


Samuel  Lewis 
Ambassador  of  Panama 


Tut  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  diplomatic  corps  of  Washing¬ 
ton  have  gained  a  new  member  in  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Samuel  Lewis,  the  Ambassador  of 
Panama,  who  recently  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  He  pre¬ 
sented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  March  19,  1945. 

The  Ambassador  was  born  in  Panama 
City  June  20,  1901.  After  attending  school 
there,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Colegio 
de  La  Salle  and  in  1926  married  Doha 
Raquel  Galindo. 

Sehor  Lewis  has  followed  faithfully  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  an  eminent  patriot, 
statesman,  diplomat,  and  man  of  letters.  He 
served  his  country  first  as  an  assistant  in  the 
protocol  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  then  as  a  Deputy  in  the  National 
Assembly  and  Vice  President  of  that  body, 
which  he  represented  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  of  Nicaragua  in  January  1933. 
After  three  years  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
National  Lottery,  he  became  manager  of  that 
important  enterprise,  which  he  left  to  become 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1944.  Later  in 
the  year  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was  also  put 
in  his  charge. 

Senor  Lewis  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
journalistic  life  as  editor  of  Mundo  Grdfico, 
a  weekly  published  in  Panama  City.  Further¬ 
more,  he  was  president  of  the  Panama  City 
Improvement  Board,  vice  president  of  the 
Panamanian  Development  Commission,  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Panama 
Academy  of  History.  He  holds  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  following  orders:  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  of  Panama;  A1  Merito,  of 
Chile;  and  El  Sol,  of  Peru. 


Last  December,  while  Senor  Lewis  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  stayed  a  few  days  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  guest  of  the  United  States.  At 
a  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board  held 
in  his  honor  he  w'as  welcomed  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Senor  Lewis  replied  to  Mr. 
Stettinius’  cordial  greetings  with  an  eloquent 
address,  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen; 

.  .  .  One  feels  in  this  building  a  deep  and 

gratifying  sense  of  Americanism  which  comforts 
the  spirit  and  encourages  reflection  on  the  elements 
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required  to  strengthen  and  solidify  the  present 
unity  of  the  Continent  and  contribute  to  its  victory 
and  glory. 

And  this  thought,  prompted  by  the  time  and 
the  place,  leads  me  to  point  out  that  to  attain  full 
unity,  to  gain  decisive  triumphs,  our  nations  must 
know  each  other  better.  We  must  know  our 
problems  and  our  needs  as  we  know  our  resources 
and  potentialities,  and  thereby  acquire  a  sincere 
and  effective  sense  of  mutual  assistance.  We  shall 
thus  develop  a  continental  conscience,  strong  and 
just,  and  be  able  to  fulfill  our  destiny  in  history 
with  our  face  turned  toward  the  future. 

The  great  union  of  the  Americas  needs  a  pro¬ 
found  and  thorough  sense  of  reciprocal  collabora¬ 
tion,  recognized  by  all  as  an  obligation  and  not 
merely  as  a  generous  and  spontaneous  contribu¬ 
tion.  We  must  tell  one  another,  openly,  frankly 
and  without  reticence,  of  our  lacks,  our  errors, 
our  defects,  and  our  deficiencies. 

A  self-defeating  diplomacy,  an  unwarranted  at¬ 
tachment  to  exaggerated  formulas  of  courtesy,  has 
led  in  the  past  to  constant  praise  by  some  nations 
of  others,  perhaps  in  the  erroneous  belief  that 
real  brotherhood  consists  in  repeatedly  asserting 
that  we  are  a  composite  of  all  the  virtues.  We 
have,  in  general,  hidden  from  our  neighbors  of 
America  the  intimate  problems  that  worry  us,  the 
fundamental  defects  that  retard  us,  while  child¬ 
ishly  proclaiming  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  our  climate,  the  beauty  of  our  landscape, 
and  the  courage  of  our  heroes.  Such  a  method 
has  divided  rather  than  united  us,  and  these  laurel 
leaves  that  we  have  so  carefully  intertwined  have 
concealed  one  nation  from  another  more  effectively 
than  smoke  screens  would  have. 

With  a  national  spirit  ever  alert  but  more  freely 
communicative,  with  a  more  practical  idea  of  real 
comradeship  and  legitimate  pride,  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  look  for  and  find  in  another  country 
what  we  lack  in  our  own,  to  learn  from  other 
nations  what  we  do  not  know,  to  ask  for  support 
in  our  weakness,  for  helpful  advice  in  our  dilem¬ 
mas.  For  there  is  no  nation  in  the  great  American 
family  so  powerful  and  rich  that  it  has  no  need 
of  another;  and  none  so  weak  and  poor  that  it 
cannot  offer  material  and  moral  help.  It  is  such 
assistance  that  will  accelerate  the  progress  of  this 
vast  continent,  our  common  country.  .  .  . 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  a  further  step. 


that  we  broaden  our  thinking;  and  just  as  one’s 
ties  expand  from  the  home  to  the  city,  and  from 
the  city  to  the  country,  so  likewise  must  each  one's 
thought  stretch  beyond  his  own  country  to  all 
America.  Thus  each  part  will  become  an  offering 
to  the  whole,  and  the  glory  and  the  benefit  due 
each  nation  will  constitute  its  contribution  to  the 
common  benefit  and  glory  of  the  Continent.  If 
we  selfishly  reserve  our  possessions  to  ourselves, 
we  shall  enjoy  their  fruits  only;  but  if  we  take 
a  broad  American  view,  we  shall  enjoy  not  only 
our  fruits  but  also  the  yield  of  the  entire  Con¬ 
tinent. 

And  finally,  to  give  effect  to  the  idea  which  1 
am  presenting,  we  of  the  North,  the  Center,  and 
the  South  must  eradicate  the  last  vestiges  of  fric¬ 
tion  rooted  in  the  past.  If  at  one  time  the  youth¬ 
ful  energy  of  the  United  States  devoted  itself 
primarily  to  achieving  success  and  thus  aroused 
fears,  the  United  States  of  t(iday,  because  of  its 
ever-growing  sense  of  justice,  is  the  nation  of  the 
world  that  has  the  best  balance  between  physical 
power  and  the  moral  strength  of  the  spirit.  If  in 
the  past  the  South  American  countries  have  some¬ 
times  given  the  impression  o{  peoples  following 
no  precise  direction,  today  all  of  them  are  firmly 
established  and  sincerely  interested  in  order  and 
progress,  ready  to  fulfill  their  mission  as  part  of 
the  Continent  destined  to  be  the  granary  of  the 
world,  the  bulwark  of  democracy,  and  the  eternal 
fount  of  law.  .  .  . 

These  must  be,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  Panamanian 
and  an  American,  the  standards  by  which  we  shall 
attain  an  indestructible  unity  and  make  a  beautiful 
reality  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  proclaimed 
and  put  into  practice  by  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
our  continent  and  of  the  world.  I  venture  to  cx- 
pre.ss  these  opinions  in  the  friendly  atmosphere 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  I  am  encouraged, 
too,  by  the  words  addressed  to  me  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  representative  who  has  had  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  welcome  me,  and  inspired  by  the  presence 
of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  to  whom  the  entire  Continent 
t)wes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  And  now  that  1  have 
presented  my  views,  I  want  to  add  with  pride  that 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  Panama,  because  there 
exist  in  Panama  a  deep  love  of  country  and  at 
the  same  time  a  constant  desire  for  the  complete 
realization  of  the  brotherhood  and  the  greatness 
of  America. 


) 
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RIVIiR  sti;amhr  and  sailboats  on  the  amazon 


"Lite  in  Santaiein  centered  on  river  activities.  Into  the  harbor  came  big  modern  flying  boats  and 
ocean-going  steamers,  a  few  motor  launches,  little  boats  with  home-dyed  crimson  or  turquoise  sails, 
and  crude  canoes  of  hollowed  logs.” 


At  Home  on  the  Amazon 

ELIZABETH  SEARLE  LAMB 


Our  first  glimpse  of  Santarem  came  from  the 
round  window  of  a  plane  which  circled  over 
the  little  Brazilian  town  before  coming  in  to 
land  on  the  Tapajos  River.  Here  we  could 
see  the  bright  clear  blue  water  of  the  tributary 
forming  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  as  it 
joined  the  gray  muddy  flow  of  the  Amazon. 
Red-tile-roofed  buildings  hugging  the  curving 
sandy  beach  were  dominated  by  the  twin  spires 
of  a  large  church.  The  broken  lines  and 
varied  colors  relieved  our  eyes  from  the 
monotony  of  the  green  jungle  over  which  we 
had  been  flying  constantly  since  leaving 
Belem  three  and  a  half  hours  before.  Soon 
we  stepped  from  the  plane  onto  the  Panair 
dock,  and  went  about  the  task  of  getting 
settled  for  an  indefinite  stay. 


Floriano  Peixoto  No.  4,  our  home  for  many 
months,  was  back  from  the  street  and  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed,  giving  us  a  measure  of 
privacy.  This  privacy,  unfortunately,  did  not 
extend  to  the  neighbors’  chickens,  which  w  ere 
always  squeezing  through  the  picket  fence,  or 
their  pet  toucan,  a  gawdy  amusing  creature 
with  a  huge  beak,  that  begged  constantly  for 
a  bit  of  banana  or  a  piece  of  ripe  tomato. 
Once  a  pig  managed  to  slip  through  and  give 
the  little  boys  who  came  for  him  a  merry 
chase.  Though  we  connected  a  bell  with  the 
front  gate  it  was  only  rung  by  the  small 
neighborhood  children  in  fun.  For  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  the  Brazilians  announced  them¬ 
selves  by  a  loud  hand  clap. 

The  house  itself  was  clay-plastered  and 
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Strange  purple  potatoes;  long,  thin  green 
beans;  a  first  cousin  to  our  squash;  and  beef 
twice  a  week  by  arrangement  with  the 
butcher.  From  our  back  yard  we  picked  limes, 
coconuts,  and  custard  apples,  sweet  fruits 
with  as  many  seeds  as  watermelons;  and 
guavas,  which  we  didn’t  care  for  but  which 
made  us  very  popular  with  the  small  fry. 
The  fish  was  wonderful,  especially  boiled  in 
coconut  milk  and  combined  with  a  few  slices 
of  green  pepper  and  tomato  to  make  a  sort 
of  stew.  We  had  gorgeous  oranges  and  a 
dozen  varieties  of  banana  (try  it  fried  and 
garnished  with  grated  coconut  and  sprinkled 
with  cinnamon).  All  water  had  to  be 
boiled.  Evaporated  milk  or  milk  powder 
when  we  could  get  it  was  our  only  supply  of 
milk,  as  the  supply  for  the  town  was  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate.  Bread  came  in  small 
hard  loaves  which  we  found  fairly  palatable 
when  toasted.  Butter  came  from  cans. 
Coffee  was  one  commodity  of  which  there 
w  as  plenty,  and  we  drank  it  as  the  Brazilians 
did,  strong  and  black  and  very  sweet. 

Rufina,  the  middle-aged  Brazilian  negress 
who  kept  house  for  us,  was  an  interesting 
character.  Her  whole  life  had  been  spent  on 
the  Amazon  and  she  had  traveled  widely 


tile-proofed.  An  open  back  porch  w'as  our 
only  kitchen,  but  we  boasted  of  hooks  for 
fifteen  hammocks.  Beds  were  an  oddity  on 
the  Amazon  where  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  preferred  hammocks.  I  myself  never 
mastered  the  art  of  sleeping  in  a  hammock, 
even  after  tw'o  months  of  steady  practice, 
but  stretched  out  on  the  bed  we  finally 
obtained  from  Belem  with  a  great  delight — 
straw  mattress  and  all!  Our  water  was  car¬ 
ried  from  the  river  by  a  boy  with  two  gaso¬ 
line  tins  hung  from  a  pole  across  his 
shoulders.  There  was  electricity  from  6 
p.m.  to  6  a.m.  and  we  were  charged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  light  bulbs  in  the 
house. 

For  food  we  had  a  combination  of  native 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meat  and  American 
cans,  the  only  difficulty  with  the  latter  being 
that  we  invariably  drew'  No.  10  cans  from 
the  U.  S.  Commissary  in  Belem.  Just  try 
to  use  up  a  big  can  of  diced  beets  for  two 
people,  especially  with  indifferent  and 
variable  refrigeration !  However,  those  cans 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  And 
from  the  native  market  we  had  the  sweetest 
pineapples  I  have  ever  tasted ;  huge  avocados 
costing  21/2  cents  apiece;  eggplant;  tomatoes; 


A  STRliET  IN  SANTAREM 

Santarem  is  the  trading  center 
for  all  the  Tapajos  River  and 
for  the  surrounding  Amazo¬ 
nian  territory. 


Photograph  by  E.  S.  Lamb 


AT  HOME  ON  THE  AMAZON 
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SAILBOATS  ARE 
ADAPTABLE 

A  liammock  and  a  beef  can  be 
crowded  in. 


Pliuiograph  by  E.  S.  Lamb 


Up  and  down  its  length.  She  knew  everyone 
in  Santarem  and  kept  us  up  to  date  on  town 
gossip,  undoubtedly  regaling  her  friends  at 
the  same  time  with  tales  of  the  strange 
Americanos. 

Life  in  Santarem  centered  on  river  activi¬ 
ties.  Into  the  harbor  came  big  modern  flying 
boats  and  ocean-going  steamers,  a  few  motor 
launches,  little  boats  with  home-dyed  crimson 
or  turquoise  sails,  and  crude  canoes  of  hol¬ 
lowed  logs.  This  is  the  trading  center  for 
the  whole  of  the  Tapajos  River,  stretching 
clear  into  the  Mato  Grosso  region,  as  well  as 
for  the  surrounding  Amazonian  territory. 
Crude  rubber,  various  nuts  and  vegetable  oils, 
alligator  skins,  jute,  and  hand-woven  straw 
baskets  and  hats  were  among  the  many 
products  which  passed  through  to  the  port 
of  Belem  for  reshipment  to  the  south  of 
Brazil  or  to  other  countries.  The  caboclos 
living  in  isolation  up  the  river  (so  isolated 
that  some  were  still  unaware  in  1944  that  a 
war  was  in  progress)  came  here  for  their 
meager  supplies.  While  trading  in  Santarem 
they  lived  in  their  little  boats  with  only  a 
palm-thatch  shelter  from  the  tropical  storms, 
cooking  on  a  Are  built  in  a  small  box  of  sand, 
and  sleeping  in  hammocks  strung  to  the  sail 


masts.  Along  the  sandy  beach  fishermen 
sold  their  catches;  naked  children  dived  and 
splashed;  and  dark-skinned  laundry  women 
squatted,  pounding  clothes  to  glistening 
whiteness  and  paper-thinness.  Back  from  the 
beach  rose  the  main  business  street  with  its 
small  tile-front  shops  and  square  market. 
This  street  ended  at  the  praga,  or  square, 
lined  with  shade  trees  and  stone  benches, 
where  the  evening  promenades  occurred 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  church  stand¬ 
ing  on  one  side. 

The  social  life  of  the  community  was  largely 
based  on  festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
These  celebrations  of  various  saints’  days, 
each  lasting  from  a  week  to  a  month,  re¬ 
minded  me  vividly  of  small  county  fairs  in 
Kansas.  Opening  and  closing  days  were 
town  holidays,  which  commenced  with  rockets 
in  the  early  dawn  and  were  highlighted  by 
processions  through  the  town.  Services,  often 
featuring  children’s  choirs  or  special  ensemble 
music,  were  held  each  evening  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  church  sponsoring  the  festival.  This 
service  was  followed  by  a  program  of  popular 
music  from  a  bandstand  in  front  of  the 
church.  At  small  palm-thatched  booths  food 
and  drinks  were  served.  The  main  attrac- 
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tioii,  however,  lay  in  the  various  games  of 
chance  set  up  within  the  circle  of  refreshment 
stands.  There  were  the  usual  wheels  almost 
hidden  beneath  the  prizes,  which  ranged  from 
condensed  milk  to  shoes.  There  was  a 
geography  game  where  the  players  drew  slips 
of  paper  to  plan  their  imaginary  itineraries. 
The  largest  crowd  of  all  assembled  around  the 
w'hite  rat  which  won  or  lost  for  the  bettors 
according  to  the  box  into  which  it  dashed 
when  freed.  The  children  occasionally  took 
time  out  from  the  betting  rings  to  play 
hilariously  on  a  primitive  amusement  device 
standing  at  one  side,  seemingly  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  ferris  wheel  and  a  wide  swing.  And 
the  five-piece  samba  band  played  on  and  on. 

Santarem,  now  a  town  of  some  eight  or 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  grew  up  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  settlement.  Interesting  pot¬ 
tery  relics  of  this  early  pre-Columbian  life 
are  still  found — ornately  carved  clay  pipes, 
flat  bowls  with  decorative  figures  on  four 
sides,  other  bowls  on  raised  pedestals.  The 
ornamental  figures  are  all  of  religious  signi¬ 
ficance.  Holes  are  often  found  in  these  pieces 
for  feathers  which  added  decoration.  Some 
of  the  relics  are  of  Peruvian  Indian  origin, 
showing  that  even  in  that  early  day  there  was 
river  travel  up  and  down  the  Amazon.  A 
pottery  urn  containing  the  bones  of  an 
Indian  was  dug  up  when  the  trees  which  now 
line  the  praqu  were  planted.  The  authorities 
refused  to  allow  its  removal,  so  it  remains 
buried  in  a  corner  of  the  park,  mute  evidence 
of  an  earlier  civilization. 

In  Santarem  we  met  one  of  the  surviving 
settlers  from  the  South  who  left  the  United 


Indian  pottery  is  still  found  at  Santarem. 


States  after  the  Civil  War  to  found  an 
American  colony  on  the  Amazon.  There  is 
no  American  colony  as  such  today,  but  the 
descendants  of  those  southerners  are  to  be 
found  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
Santarem  region.  And  their  influence  is  still 
seen  in  the  watermelons  which  they  intro¬ 
duced,  some  well-known  pastry  recipes,  and 
an  occasional  tow-headed  fair-skinned  child. 

In  Santarem  we  learned  to  understand  and 
speak  a  measure  of  Portuguese  (an  achieve¬ 
ment  mothered  by  necessity!).  We  made 
many  Brazilian  friends  and  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  their  ways  of  life,  their  problems, 
and  their  desires.  We  found  high  potentiali¬ 
ties  and  a  considerable  measure  of  charm 
there,  both  in  the  little  town  itself  and  in  its 
friendly  inhabitants.  And  there  was  a  touch 
of  regret  in  our  last  view  of  Santarem  which, 
like  our  first,  was  from  the  window  of  a 
plane  circling  high. 


Third  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Agriculture 


The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  its  meeting  on  February  7,  1945 
approved  the  following  program  for  the  Third 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture, 
which  will  be  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  be¬ 
ginning  July  24,  1945.  The  Second  Con¬ 
ference  met  at  Mexico  City  in  July  1942. 

Ac.ricui.ture  and  the  Postwar  Period 

Section  I 

Money  and  Agriculture 

1.  Review  of  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  held 
in  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the 
Inter- American  Technical  Economic  Conference. 

a)  Proposal  for  an  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development:  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  agricultural  development  in  the 
Americas. 

b)  International  stabilization  of  the  monetary 
system. 

2.  Agricultural  credit. 

a)  Organization  and  development  of  credit  for 
agricultural,  livestock,  and  forestry  indus¬ 
tries. 

b)  Establishment  of  an  Inter-American  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Livestock  Credit  Fund. 

Section  II 

Present  Agricultural  Production  and  its 
Adjustments  to  the  Postwar  Period 

1.  Present  status  and  future  prospects  for  the  pro¬ 
duction,  utilization,  and  distribution  of  those 
commodities  which  play  an  important  part  in  world 
trade,  including;  wheat,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  hard 
fibers,  rice,  and  vegetable  oils. 

2.  Present  status  and  future  prospects  for  those 
crops  whose  production  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  has  been  increased  during  the  war,  including: 
rubber,  quinine,  insecticides,  drugs  and  essential 
oils. 


3.  Study  of  existing  international  measures  to 
promote  the  orderly  production  and  di.stribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  the  best  advantage  of  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Section  III 

Foodstuefs  and  Raw  Materials 

1.  Increa.sed  efficiency  in  production  of  basic  food¬ 
stuffs  and  of  other  economic  crops. 

a)  Establishment  of  organizations  to  coordinate 
and  promote  production. 

b)  Measures  to  achieve  maximum  utilization  of 
resources,  consistent  with  conservation  and 
comparative  advantage. 

2.  Increased  consumption  of  food  and  agricultural 
raw  materials. 

a)  Utilization  of  agricultural  and  livestock  sur¬ 
pluses  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  postwar 
years. 

b)  Measures  to  improve  nutrition  of  rural  and 
urban  populations,  including  preparation  of 
balanced  diets  utilizing  available  foodstuffs. 

3.  Inter-American  technical  cooperation  to  increase 
efficiency  of  production  and  consumption:  relation 
to  international  crroperation,  particularly  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization. 

Section  IV 

Markets  and  Transportation 

1.  Transportation  and  marketing  facilities  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  livestock  products  in  the  postwar 
period. 

.i)  Development  of  transportation  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  study  of  the  effects  on  the  economy 
of  the  American  nations  brought  about  by 
air  transportation  of  agricultural  products. 

b)  Development  of  the  services  for  marketing 
agricultural  products,  including  storing, 
classifying,  processing,  and  preserving. 

c)  Development  of  storage  facilities  to  permit 
orderly  marketing. 

2.  Inter-American  technical  cooperation  in  develop- 
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ment  of  facilities  for  distribution  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products;  relation  to  international  co¬ 
operation,  particularly  in  reference  to  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization. 

3.  Inter-American  cooperation  in  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  international  commerce  that  may  affect  the 
interests  of  a  part  or  of  all  the  American  Republics. 
a)  Trade  policy,  including  tariffs. 
l>)  Commercial  agreements. 

Section  V 

Agricultural  Migrations  in  the  Postwar 
Years 

1.  Colonization. 

a)  Movement  of  rural  populations  from  over- 
populated  regions  to  sparsely  inhabited  ones. 


b)  Establishment  of  governmental  policies  on 
national  and  international  colonization. 

2.  Suitable  selection  and  control  of  immigration 
in  the  postwar  era  and  its  application  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

Section  VI 

Agricultural  Statistics 

1.  Improvement  of  the  methods  employed  in  com¬ 
piling  statistics  in  the  American  Republics,  espe¬ 
cially  those  concerned  with  agricultural  production, 
commerce,  climatology,  etc. 

2.  Measures  to  insure  the  regular  preparation  and 
publication  of  statistics  in  the  American  Republics. 

3.  Agricultural  and  livestock  census. 


Music  Education 

in  Fourteen  Latin  American  Republics 

VANETT  LAWLER 

M//sic  EJ/tcat/oii  Consultant.  Pan  American  Union 


Part 

Music  Education  in  the  Community  Activity 

Symphony  Orchestra  —  In  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  much  attention  is  given 
to  music  education  by  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tras.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to 
spend  considerable  time  with  the  conductors 
of  all  the  symphony  orchestras.  As  stated 
earlier  in  this  report,  their  sincere  interest 
in  music  education  and  their  realization  of  its 
importance  and  its  relation  to  their  own  work 
are  indeed  gratifying.  Orchestras  have  been 
organized  for  some  years  in  Mexico,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Cuba,  and  all  of  them 
take  a  marked  interest  in  the  idea  of  young 
people’s  concerts.  In  addition  to  the  con- 


II 

certs  themselves,  cooperative  plans  have  been 
developed  by  the  orchestra  managements  and 
the  schools  whereby  the  students  receive  ad¬ 
vance  preparation  for  the  concerts  they  are 
to  hear.  Young  people’s  concerts  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  mo.st  fully  developed  in  Chile, 
where  the  Institute  of  Music  Extension  of 
the  University  of  Chile  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  cooperate  in  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  educational  concerts  for  school  chil¬ 
dren.  A  series  of  concerts  is  given  by  the 
Chilean  National  Symphony  Orchestra  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year,  each  one  of  which  is 
attended  by  as  many  as  6,000  children. 

Special  mention  as  well  as  commendation 
should  be  given  to  some  of  the  younger  or¬ 
chestras  in  Latin  America,  including  those  in 
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El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Panama 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  are 
wholeheartedly  cooperating  with  the  schools. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  can  and  will  take  an  increasingly 
active  part  in  the  development  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  in  Latin  America. 

Community  music  organizations. — 
Community  music  organizations  have  been 
active  for  many  years  in  the  Latin  American 
Republics.  They  are  of  various  types  but 
their  objectives  are  similar.  For  purposes  of 
this  report,  community  music  groups  are 
considered  in  their  broadest  sense  and  com¬ 
ments  are  included  on  workers’  choruses  and 
bands,  professional  choruses,  school  groups 
which  contribute  to  community  music  life, 
community  music  organizations,  and  finally 
the  exceedingly  important  national,  military, 
and  police  bands. 

Night  schools  which  are  organized  under 
the  Ministries  of  Education  and  are  devoted 
solely  to  instruction  in  music  and  the  other 
arts  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  vehicles 


by  which  music  is  reaching  the  community 
in  many  Latin  American  Republics.  Two 
of  the  several  night  schools  of  this  type  in 
Mexico  were  visited— La  Escuela  de  Inici- 
acion  Artistica  No.  1  and  La  Escuela  Supe¬ 
rior  Nocturna  de  Musica.  Four  to  five 
hundred  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
enrolled  in  each  of  these  schools — clerks, 
dcKtors,  dentists,  nurses,  lawyers,  and  other 
professionals,  office  boys,  railroad  workers, 
and  so  on.  Tuition  is  free.  The  students  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  in  theory,  in  both  formal 
and  informal  instruments,  in  choral  work, 
voice,  composition  and  languages.  Similar 
night  schools  providing  instruction  in  the  arts 
for  persons  employed  during  the  day  were 
visited  in  Bogota  and  Santiago,  Chile.  In 
one  a  band  was  heard,  in  another  an  orches¬ 
tra;  all  were  doing  good  choral  work. 

There  are  professional  choruses  in  many 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics  and  more 
development  may  be  anticipated  in  this  field. 
Specific  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Ma¬ 
drigal  Chorus  of  Mexico,  with  approximately 
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twenty  in  the  group.  Throughout  the  year 
this  chorus,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  gives  concerts  in  schools  and  com¬ 
munities  in  various  parts  of  Mexico.  Through 
its  performances  under  excellent  direction 
and  its  well-planned  programs,  the  chorus 
gives  many  Mexican  communities  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  school  children  an  opportunity  to 
hear  good  choral  music.  The  School  of 
Sacred  Music  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Morelia, 
Mexico,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  eighty, 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  contribution 
to  the  music  life  of  a  community  through 
church  music.  All  the  students  are  carefully 
chosen  and  during  fifteen  or  so  years  of  the 
most  intensive  kind  of  study  they  provide 
music  in  churches  throughout  the  Republic. 
On  the  completion  of  their  course,  these 
trained  musicians  are  assigned  to  church 
music  positions  in  various  parts  of  Mexico. 
Naturally,  the  contribution  of  this  school  to 
the  community  music  life  of  Morelia  and 
nearby  towns  is  especially  significant.  The 
H.ibana  Chorus  is  another  organization  which 
is  making  a  major  contribution  to  community 
life.  Composed  of  some  fifty  to  sixty  men 
and  women  under  one  of  the  ablest  of  cho¬ 
ral  conductors,  this  organization  works  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Director  of  Cultural  Rela¬ 


tions  in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Its  con¬ 
certs  are  extremely  popular  in  Habana.  In 
Vina  del  Mar,  Chile,  there  is  a  community 
chorus  which  sings  in  Spanish,  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  English,  and  its  programs  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  in  Vina  del  Mar  and  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

The  community  programs  of  the  Orfeon 
Lamas  in  Caracas  and  also  of  the  Polyphonic 
Chorus  of  Venezuela  are  w'armly  received. 
The  Workers’  Chorus  and  Workers’  Band 
of  Caracas  do  work  that  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy  in  that  their  members  had  no  train¬ 
ing  in  music  before  joining  the  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  Choir 
is  one  of  the  mo.st  active  of  the  community’s 
organizations. 

The  Society  of  Patrons  of  Music,  an  in¬ 
teresting  community  music  organization,  has 
in  recent  years  been  responsible  for  the  Sal¬ 
vadorean  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  Habana, 
the  Society  of  Patrons  of  Music  guides  the 
destinies  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
the  Cathedral  Chorus  performs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Concert  Society.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  in  Caracas  has  also  had 
community  sponsorship  and  support.  In  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  the  National  Opera  Asso¬ 
ciation  finances  and  manages  the  opera  pro- 
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Guitarists  play  for  Senor 
Antonio  Rocha,  Colombian 
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ductions  each  year.  All  the  talent  in  these 
productions  is  strictly  non-professional,  it 
should  be  noted,  thus  making  the  project  a 
real  community  enterprise.  Two  other  or¬ 
ganizations  in  San  Jose  are  in  effect  com¬ 
munity  groups — the  Musical  Culture  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  brings  visiting  artists  to  the 
community,  and  the  National  Symphony, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years. 
Although  the  symphony  is  under  Govern¬ 
ment  sponsorship,  it  is  also  supported  by 
generous  contributions  of  some  civic-minded 
residents.  With  the  exception  of  the  or¬ 
chestras  mentioned,  all  of  the  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  in  the  Latin  American  Republics  re¬ 
ceive  their  support  and  sponsorship  directly 
from  their  governments,  a  situation  which 
does  not  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

In  general,  instrumental  music  groups 
among  non-professionals  and  in  schools  are 
not  well  developed  in  Latin  America.  The 
work  of  one  notable  exception  is  therefore 
of  particular  interest.  The  Secondary  and 
Normal  School  Band  in  the  Normal  School 
for  Boys,  a  public  school  in  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  en¬ 
countered  by  the  writer  during  the  six- 


months’  trip.  This  band  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  music  education  and  an 
equally  good  example  of  a  school  music 
group  that  has  become  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  thirty-five  to  forty  boys  of 
the  band,  in  their  smart  uniforms,  participate 
in  programs  celebrating  their  own  national 
holidays  and  Pan  American  Day,  give  Sunday 
concerts  in  the  plaza,  or  a  special  concert, 
perhaps  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  groups  will  develop  in  the  Latin 
American  Republics  similar  to  the  one  in 
Tegucigalpa. 

The  National  Music  Council  in  Lima  is 
an  active  community  music  organization  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It 
plans  and  supervises  all  music  activities  and 
is  at  the  present  time  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  music  education  program 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  national,  military,  and  police  bands 
in  the  Latin  American  Republics  are  among 
the  most  important  of  all  organizations  con¬ 
tributing  to  community  music  life,  because 
they  reach  so  many  people.  In  each  of  the 
fourteen  Republics  visited,  the  writer  found 
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that  such  bands  are  active,  not  only  in  the 
capital  cities  but  also  in  the  states,  depart¬ 
ments,  or  provinces.  Every  Sunday  morning 
and  once  or  twice  during  the  week,  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences  gather  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  city  and  even  in  the  villages  to 
listen  to  concerts  by  these  bands.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  presenting  regular  public  concerts 
and  performing  at  official  gatherings,  some 
of  the  bands  collaborate  closely  with  the 
schools  by  giving  concerts  for  the  pupils. 
In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  very  fine  National  Band  in  Bogota, 
which  gives  concerts  for  school  children  not 
only  in  the  capital  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Contact  was  made  insofar  as  possible  with 
the  directors  of  all  the  leading  bands  in  the 
countries  visited,  and  in  every  instance  the 
director  was  eager  to  cooperate  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  instrumental  music  in  the  schools. 

The  Military  School  of  Music  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  is  a  particularly  w'ell-organized 
band  .school.  Another  exceptionally  fine 
school  which  offers  instrumental  instruction 
for  groups  of  students  is  the  Army  School 
of  Music  in  Santiago,  Chile.  This  school  is 
under  the  close  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Army  Bands  in  Chile,  and 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  General 
of  the  Chilean  Army  and  his  staff. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Army 
Band  of  88  pieces  plays  under  a  capable 
leader  who  is  actually  carrying  on  music  edu¬ 
cation  within  his  own  group  by  giving  in¬ 
struction  to  many  members  of  the  band. 
Another  very  popular  and  active  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  the  Di.s- 
trict  Band,  which  also  carries  on  a  teaching 
program.  In  time,  and  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  instrumental  music  in.struction  in  the 
schools  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  these 
community  music  organizations  w'ill  benefit 
by  the  expanded  program  of  music  education. 

Folk  music. — The  Republics  have  with¬ 


out  exception  a  wealth  of  folk  music  which 
is  well  known  to  the  great  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  including  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools, 
and  therefore  offers  a  natural  approach  to 
the  more  formal  aspects  of  music  education. 
Folk  music  is  being  collected  in  many  of  the 
Republics  at  present  with  a  view  to  its  com¬ 
pilation  for  use  in  the  schools. 

In  Mexico,  much  attention  is  given  to  folk 
music  in  the  schools,  and  in  Nicaragua  an 
interesting  volume  of  folk  music  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Panama,  Chile,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  are  all 
taking  steps  through  their  Ministries  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  use  more  of  their  own  folk  music 
as  the  basis  of  their  music  education  pro¬ 
grams.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  emphasis  placed  on  folk  music  in  the 
schools  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Vene¬ 
zuela  is  intelligently  pronjoting  the  use  of  its 
own  folk  music.  Many  workers  'and  .stu¬ 
dents’  choruses  are  being  developed  in  Cara¬ 
cas,  and  folk  music  is  being  used  almost  en¬ 
tirely  as  their  basic  repertories. 


DISTINGUISHED  CHILEAN  MUSICIANS 

Left  to  right:  Vicente  Salas  Viu,  Rene  Amengual, 
Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  Humberto  Allende,  and 
Armando  Carvajal. 


THE  MILITARY  BAND,  SAN  JOSE',  COSTA  RICA 
Bands  liavc  long  been  a  feature  of  Latin  American  community  life. 


The  radio.-  Radio  has  not  been  used  to 
any  great  degree  in  music  education  in  any 
of  the  American  Republics  visited,  nor  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  the  post-war  period 
much  more  u.se  will  undoubtedly  be  made  of 
this  important  instrumentality.  The  writer 
observed,  however,  in  some  of  the  countries 
visited,  facilities  as  well  as  interest  in  radio 
as  a  means  of  furthering  music  education. 
Radio  Chilena  in  Santiago  de  Chile,  an  in¬ 
dependent  station,  gives  only  cultural  pro¬ 
grams  with  emphasis  on  music.  The  Exten¬ 
sion  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Venezuela  cooperates  with  two  sta¬ 
tions,  Radio  Caracas  and  Ondas  Populares, 
in  presenting  cultural  programs.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  Radio  Nacional 
in  Bogota,  maintained  and  supervised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  which  broadcasts  only 
news  and  cultural  programs.  This  station 
has  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  records 
and  also  maintains  a  studio  orchestra.  Its 
director  has  in  mind  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  reaching  the  very- 


smallest  Colombian  villages  through  indi¬ 
vidual  receiving  sets  if  possible,  or  through 
loud  speakers  to  be  .set  up  in  the  public 
sejuares. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  radio  de¬ 
votes  considerable  time  to  music  programs, 
including  the  presentation  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Army  Band,  and 
the  District  Band.  Music  appreciation  hours, 
including  lectures  illu.strated  with  records, 
are  broadcast  twice  a  week. 

The  press. — No  account  of  the  status  of 
music  and  music  education  in  the  Latin 
American  Republics  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  press.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  music  in  the  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics  is  in  a  particularly  fortunate  position 
with  respect  to  press  support  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  the  fourteen  Republics  visited  and 
in  Puerto  Rico,  the  newspapers  were  scanned 
each  day;  with  few  exceptions  hardly  a  day 
passed  that  the  papers  did  not  give  consider¬ 
able  space  to  music,  art,  drama  and  literature. 
Not  only  was  space  devoted  to  these  sub- 
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jccts — in  itself  an  indication  of  editorial 
policy — but  the  subjects  were  intelligently 
covered. 

Professional  music  education  organizations 

Because  the  professional  organization  of 
music  education  is  probably  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  development  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  education  profession  in  the  United  States, 
considerable  time  was  spent  in  investigating 
this  phase  of  music  education  in  the  Latin 
American  Republics  visited.  In  Mexico  and 
Cuba  professional  music  education  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  organized  during  the  past 
few  years — the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  and  Professors  of  Music  of  Mexico 
and,  in  Cuba,  the  National  Association  of 
Conservatories  and  Professors  of  Music  and 
the  more  recently  organized  Grupo  de  Reno- 
vacion  Mirical.  In  Chile,  the  Music  Teach¬ 
ers’  Center,  including  the  elementary  school 
music  educators,  was  founded  in  1944,  and 


a  similar  group  including  the  secondary 
school  music  educators  was  organized  later 
in  the  same  year.  Proper  liaison  between 
the  two  organizations  has  been  arranged. 

It  is  pertinent  to  emphasize  here  the  value 
of  disseminating  information  about  music 
and  music  education  among  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  and  between  the  United  States 
and  each  of  these  Republics.  It  is  natural  as 
well  as  practicable  for  the  Latin  American 
Republics  to  interchange  ideas  among  them¬ 
selves  and  to  adopt  or  adapt  United  States 
concepts  as  seems  advisable.  Therefore, 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  writer  to  give 
each  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  visited 
information  concerning  significant  trends  in 
the  other  Republics.  Effective  hemisphere 
integration  and  coordination  of  all  activities 
in  music  and  music  education  can  be  achieved 
to  the  extent  that  institutions  and  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  maintain  contact  with 
each  other. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Dr.  Consuelo  Bernardino 
On  January  19,  1945  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  lost  one  of  its  prominent  physicians. 
Dr.  Consuelo  Bernardino.  Although  only 
32  years  old,  she  had  been  a  pioneer  among 
Dominican  women  physicians  and  a  leader 
in  her  profession.  She  was  a  member  of  a 
well  known  family  and  her  loss  is  deeply 
mourned  in  government  circles  and  in  all 
classes  of  society.  Her  colleagues  on  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo  paid  her  a  final  tribute  by  acting 
as  a  guard  of  honor  around  her  coffin. 

Dr.  Bernardino  received  her  degree  in 


medicine  from  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  October  1935,  and  immediately 
afterward  went  to  the  United  States.  In 
1936  she  won  the  scholarship  which  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
grants  each  year  to  a  Latin  American  woman, 
and  entered  the  Women’s  Medical  College 
in  Philadelphia  to  take  courses  in  gyne¬ 
cology.  From  there  she  went  to  Johns 
Hopkins  to  study  gynecology  and  pediatrics, 
on  a  scholarship  granted  by  the  government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  interning  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Dr.  Bernardino  had 
the  privilege  of  studying  under  some  of  the 
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most  famous  American  gynecologists,  who 
accorded  her  high  praise.  Later  she  attended 
the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Colombia,  where  she  took 
special  courses  in  electrotherapy. 

In  April  1940  she  returned  to  her  country 
to  offer  her  services  to  the  government,  which 
utilized  them  immediately,  and  to  society  in 
general.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic  there  was  created,  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Padre  Billini,  a  gynecological  ward, 
which  Dr.  Bernardino  directed  until  the  end 
of  1944.  During  her  professional  life  she 
gave  various  public  lectures  on  women’s 
diseases  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  cancer, 
besides  several  unpublished  works.  While 
she  was  in  the  United  States  she  contributed 
a  series  of  articles  to  Listin  Diario,  a  Do¬ 
minican  daily  paper,  which  helped  to  orient 
medicine  in  her  country. 


By  executive  decree  Dr.  Bernardino  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Maternity  and  In¬ 
fancy  Board,  and  was  also  named  assistant 
to  Dr.  Marion  Crane,  the  technical  expert 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  latter’s  stay  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  at  the  invitation  of  the 
government. 

Dr.  Bernardino  was  a  sister  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino. 

Suffrage  Committee  in  Venezuela 

The  Coordinating  Suffrage  Committee  in 
Venezuela  has  informed  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women  of  its  campaign  to 
obtain  votes  for  women.  Notwithstanding 
the  committee’s  efforts  to  secure  national 
suffrage,  only  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal 
elections  was  granted  by  Congress.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  now  been  converted  into  an  or¬ 
ganization  called  Accion  Venienina,  which 
intends  to  continue  working  for  suffrage  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  on  w'hich  it  is  granted 
to  men;  to  train  women  for  the  exercise  of 
their  civic  rights;  and  to  work  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  women  and  children  by  legislation  as 
well  as  in  the  social  field.  A  distinguished 
group  of  women  constitutes  the  executive 
board  of  Accion  Fetnenina. 

The  Coordinating  Committee,  through 
Senora  Ada  Perez  Guevara  de  Boccalandro, 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women  for  its  support  and 
assistance. 

Nicaraguan  activities 
Senora  Josefa  T.  de  Aguerri,  the  Nicaraguan 
delegate  to  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women,  reports  that  for  over  three  years 
courses  fo  Red  Cross  aides  have  been  given 
at  the  Women’s  Normal  School  in  Managua. 
More  than  fifty  women  are  now  enrolled  in 
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the  course,  which  includes  child  care,  by  International  Red  Cross  authorities  for 

physiology,  hygiene,  and  first  aid.  Senora  de  their  effectiveness. 

Aguerri,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Nicaraguan  Nicaraguan  women  are  active  in  the 

Junior  Red  Cross,  has  written  a  number  of  National  Child  Welfare  Association  and  in 

short  plays  for  teaching  good  health  practices  maintaining  an  orphan  asylum,  where  girls 

to  children.  These  have  been  highly  praised  are  cared  for  and  taught  useful  occupations. 

Notes  on 

Music  in  the  Americas 

CHARLES  SEEGER 

Cbie\  of  the  Music  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

Oral  and  written  traditions  in  the 
Americas 

Written  and  unwritten  traditions  of  speech 
and  of  music  seem  to  have  flourished  side 
by  side  in  the  New  World  since  the  coming 
of  the  Europeans.  As  recognizable  entities 
one  may  be  more  developed,  or  be  held  in 
higher  esteem,  than  the  other  within  any 
particular  area  or  social  group  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time.  But  under  ordinary  conditions 
both  can  be  presumed  to  have  possessed  for 
four  centuries  a  repertory  and  standards  of 
taste  and  technique  propagated  by  a  cul¬ 
turally  coherent  population  or  segment  there¬ 
of.  Comparison,  either  quantitative  or 
qualitative,  of  the  two  traditions  as  entities 
is  difficult.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  people 
at  any  one  time  serve  or  are  served  by  either 
tradition  or  to  what  extent  they  both  serve 
what  number.  It  is  fruitless  to  compare 
a  folk  tale  to  a  novel  or  a  folk  song  to  a 
symphony.  To  a  certain  extent  the  two 
traditions  seem  to  operate,  as  it  were,  upon 
two  distinct  levels  of  human  experience, 
serving  different  social  functions,  in  different 
ways,  among  different  kinds  of  people  and 


conveying  different  kinds  of  content,  more 
or  less  independent  of  one  another.  Yet, 
interpenetration  and  hybridization  are  con¬ 
tinual.  And  in  each  tradition,  the  other 
may  apparently  function  as  an  accessory, 
witness  the  "tradition”  of  Joachim,  the 
violinist,  and  the  "ballet  book”  of  many  a 
folk  singer. 

We  must  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
two  traditions  as  entities  and  as  accessories 
in  each  other’s  service.  Technically,  the 
entity  and  its  accessory  actually  function 
closely  and  almost  unobserved.  But  as  en¬ 
tities  they  are  clearly  distinguishable  in  re¬ 
spect  to  repertory,  .style  and  content.  Utiliza¬ 
tion  by  one  tradition  of  the  materials  of  the 
other  has  been  and  still  is  common  practice. 
In  respect  to  any  particular  .song  or  tale 
it  is  difficult  indeed  to  trace  "pure”  ancestry. 
It  is  difficult  and  often  superficial,  though 
customary,  to  attempt  to  trace  derivation  of 
materials  at  specific  points  in  the  history 
of  a  song,  story,  motive  or  theme.  The 
history  of  written  tradition  is  extensive,  but 
that  of  unwritten  tradition  meager  or  non¬ 
existent.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  pre¬ 
dominance  of  characteristics,  particular  items 
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can  be  classed  to  a  surprising  extent  as  be¬ 
longing  to  one  or  the  other  tradition.  This 
is  possible  upon  the  basis  of  generalizations 
backed  by  examples  from  current  repertory 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  historical  re¬ 
construction. 

As  far  as  the  Americas  are  concerned,  this 
reconstruction  might  be  .set  forth  more  or 
less  as  follows.  The  European  conquerors 
probably  brought  with  them  to  the  New 
World  a  fairly  representative  body  of  tradi¬ 
tions  of  speech  and  of  music,  both  oral  and 
written,  though  scholars  and  artists  were 
probably  under-represented.  The  same  may 
be  .said  for  the  first  and  each  succeeding 
wave  of  colonization  which  continued  from 
the  conquering  European  countries  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries.  Conditions  for  the  flourishing 
of  the  fine  arts  of  speech  and  music  were 
obviously  lacking,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
a  few  places  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  printing  pres.ses  were  set  up,  universi¬ 
ties  founded  and  cathedrals  built.  In  most 
places,  even  centuries  after  the  conquests  of 
territory,  fighting  with  indigenous  popula¬ 
tions  was  still  in  progress.  Outside  a  very 
few  .small  circles  in  as  few  capitals,  most 
colonials  lived  the  hard  and  rough  lives  of 
pioneers  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  be.st  there  were  few  theaters  and 
places  of  amusement  such  as  are  required 
for  the  elaborate  functioning  of  popular  arts. 
Oral  tradition,  then,  with  its  minimum  sup¬ 
port  in  the  form  of  fretted  string  instruments, 
harps,  dulcimers  and  zithers,  .seems  to  have 
been  the  main  channel  of  artistic  expression 
as  far  as  concrete  productions  were  con¬ 
cerned — .songs,  dances,  tales,  etc. 

As  wealth  was  accumulated  and  religious 
observances  became  more  elaborate,  for  lack 
of  local  production  written  works  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  mother  countries.  By  1800, 
creoles  (American-born  descendants  of  Euro¬ 
peans)  and  mestizos  (American-born  de- 
.scendants  of  mixed  European  and  Am¬ 


erindian  parentage)  began  to  imitate  current 
written  tradition  of  Europe  upon  a  sub¬ 
stantial  scale.  By  this  time  a  third,  the 
African,  cultural  element  must  have  begun 
to  make  itself  felt,  though  practically  no 
evidence  exists  of  substantial  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  which  it  figures  prominently  at  this 
early  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
three  points  are  especially  to  be  noted.  First, 
in  spite  of  increased  production  in  the  w'ritten 
tradition,  the  bulk  of  it  exhibits  a  distinct 
lag  in  respect  to  the  rapid  changes  in  style 
and  manner  occurring  in  the  leading  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Second,  fresh  waves  of 
European  influence  in  both  written  and  oral 
traditions  swept  over  the  Americas,  .some 
coming  simply  as  cultural  goods  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  actual  immigration  of  persons. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  unwritten  tradi¬ 
tions  of  folk  music  from  practically  every 
country  of  Europe  must  have  permeated  al¬ 
most  every  region  of  the  New  World.  As 
to  written  traditions,  Italian  opera  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  cosmopolitan  salon-music 
enjoyed  surprising  distribution.  Third,  by 
1900,  the  oral  traditions  of  dominant  speech- 
music  groups,  which  had  been  acclimated 
longest  in  the  New  World,  were  exhibiting 
variants  of  these  traditions — variants  which 
could  only  be  explained  as  characteristic  of 
the  new  environment. 

In  regions  where,  during  the  acculturation 
of  almo.st  four  centuries,  Amerindian  tradi¬ 
tions  had  been  strongly  mixed  with  Euro¬ 
pean,  as  in  the  Andean  regions  and  in 
Mexico,  the  variants  were  even  more  ob¬ 
viously  "autochthonic”  or  American  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Similarly,  where 
African  elements  w'ere  strongly  represented, 
Afro-American  products  were  also  quickly 
recognized  as  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

Up  to  that  time,  also,  it  would  seem  that 
the  taste  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  was, 
in  both  written  and  unwritten  traditions,  con- 
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scrvative  if  not  reactionary,  clinging  to  a  small 
body  of  material  and  narrow  range  of  taste 
with  a  greater  tenacity  than  could  be  observed 
in  the  mother  countries.  A  greater  number  of 
modifications  seem  to  have  established  them¬ 
selves,  how'ever,  in  the  unwritten  than  in  the 
written  tradition,  though  when  a  new  trend 
did  actually  appear  in  the  written  tradition, 
as  in  Whitman,  it  was  a  very  striking  one. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  adepts  in 
the  written  tradition,  up  to  that  time  ob¬ 
livious  even  of  the  unwritten  tradition  which 
had  played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Romantic  movement  in 
Europe  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  on,  began  to  stress  European  folk 
material.  Floods  of  fairy  tales  were  produced 
in  emulation  of  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
European  folk  songs  began  to  be  printed  in 
school  textbooks  upon  a  very  large  scale. 
This  European  material  was  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  a  highly  manipulated 
form.  Much  of  it  had  come  from  literary 
sources  of  considerable  antiquity,  already 
highly  edited  and  adapted  to  fashions  of 
written  tradition.  It  was  re-edited  and  re¬ 
adapted  for  nineteenth  century  European 
readers.  It  was  this  product — already  far 
removed  from  the  "folk” — which  flooded  the 
New  World  and  w-as  accepted  as  "folk  litera¬ 
ture”  and  "folk  music.”  Added  to  it  was  a 
considerable  percentage  of  material  created  by 
adepts  in  the  written  tradition  in  imitation 
{lolksueise)  of  the  already  highly  manipu¬ 
lated  "folk”  material. 

In  some  countries,  notably  Brazil,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  a  few,  very  few,  writers 
and  musicians  "discovered”around  1900  the 
oral  traditions  of  their  immediate  environ¬ 
ment.  At  first,  creole  adepts  of  the  still  strictly 
European  written  tradition,  dominant  in  the 
New  World  at  the  time,  manipulated  this 
local  folk  material  in  strict  imitation  of  the 
European  models.  That  is,  they  introduced 
local  folk  melodies  into  symphonic  or  other 


musical  fabrics  totally  European  in  character, 
and  reported  folklore  in  literary  works  in 
imitation  of  European  styles.  Gradually  this 
practice  has  been  followed  by  a  sizable  amount 
of  systematic  exploration  of  the  local  oral 
tradition,  the  founding  of  folklore  societies 
and,  eventually,  the  feeding  back  to  the  adepts 
of  the  oral  tradition,  by  now  increasingly 
literate,  of  its  own  products,  sometimes  in 
comparatively  unaltered  form,  but  more  often 
much  modified,  through  handling  by  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  phonograph,  film  and  public 
school  education.  This  modification  w'ould 
appear  directly  due  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
material  en  route  by  adepts  of  the  written 
tradition,  as  in  the  previously  noted  handling 
of  materials  of  the  European  oral  tradition. 

Meanw'hile,  what  the  attitude  of  the  adepts 
of  the  oral  tradition  in  these  and  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  New  World  was  toward  written 
tradition  itself  is  not  clear. .  Obviously,  Italian 
opera,  the  phonograph,  the  printed  page,  in¬ 
creasing  literacy,  and  eventually  the  radio  and 
sound-film,  brought  to  whole  segments  of 
populations  a  degree  of  impact  by  written 
traditions  many  times  greater  than  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Manipula¬ 
tion,  with  consequent  modification,  was 
clearly,  as  in  the  reverse  process,  extensive. 
The  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
been,  therefore,  one  in  w'hich  the  two  tradi¬ 
tions  have  been  thrown  suddenly  into  a  re¬ 
lationship  closer,  more  complicated  and  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  existing  since  the 
times  of  the  conquests.  It  is  this  particular 
relationship  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

Little  as  we  know  of  the  history  of  oral 
tradition,  we  may  infer  from  the  history  of 
written  tradition  that  there  are  not  only  times 
when  written  tradition  borrows  extensively 
from  unwritten,  but  also  times  when  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true — the  unwritten  borrows  exten¬ 
sively  from  the  written.  Similarly  there  may 
be  times  when  they  borrow  less  than  usual 
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from  each  other.  The  first  question  which 
occurs  to  one  may  be,  then:  does  this  plunder¬ 
ing  occur  both  ways  at  once,  or  now  one  way 
and  later  another?  The  second  question 
might  be:  what,  if  any,  are  the  effects  of  the 
suddenly  stepped-up,  deliberate  utilization  or 
exploitation  of  the  materials  of  the  one  tradi¬ 
tion  by  the  other,  (1)  upon  the  donor  tradi¬ 
tion,  (2)  upon  the  receiver?  Finally,  we 
might  even  ask :  is  the  existence  of  unwritten 
tradition  necessary?  Is  it  desirable?  Can 
oral  tradition  exist  as  an  entity  in  a  totally 
literate  society?  Must  it  be  especially  culti¬ 
vated  to  endure  in  such  a  society? 

Presumably,  motivation  for  the  giving  of 
attention  by  adepts  of  one  tradition  to  the 
materials,  values  or  techniques  of  the  other 
may  be  sought  as  much  in  a  dissatisfaction 
with  a  situation  within  a  tradition  as  in 
recognition  of  values  in  the  other  or  in  an 
impulsion  from  without,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  general  situation  known  as  the  "shrinking 
world.”  In  the  United  States,  at  least,  all 
three  forms  of  motivation  seem  to  have  been 
operative.  During  colonial  and  early  post¬ 
colonial  times,  the  percentage  of  literacy  was 
very  low.  With  prosperity,  the  drive  for 
self-improvement  and  "progress”  posed 
literacy  as  a  summutn  bonum.  Naturally,  the 
unwritten  arts  were  deprecated.  They  were 
associated  with  illiteracy,  low  levels  of 
economic  and  social  subsistence  and  other 
undesirable  and  shameful  things.  Need  on 
the  part  of  the  literate  eventually  to  give 
attention  to  the  relation  between  written  and 
unwritten  traditions  may  have  been  partly 
due  to  a  realization  of  the  high  value  of  the 
products  of  oral  tradition,  but  also  to  a 
realization  that  the  claims  of  literacy  as  a 
summutn  bonum  were  a  bit  overdrawn — that 
some  cultural  values  have  not  been  and  per¬ 
haps  cannot  be  expressed  in  written  tradition. 
However  this  may  be,  "folkism”  or  "folklor- 


ism”  has  become  a  factor  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  adepts  of 
the  oral  tradition,  no  such  consciously  atten¬ 
tive  movement  can  be  observed.  Sometimes 
reaching  out  for  the  benefits  of  industrial 
innovation,  sometimes  resisting  it,  vast  masses 
of  the  population  have  in  substance  done  for 
their  oral  traditions  just  what  "leaders  of 
thought"  have  done  for  written  tradition. 
They  have  acquired  effective  knowledge  of 
the  opposite  tradition,  its  products,  techni¬ 
ques,  standards  of  taste  and  type  of  content. 
But  their  understanding  of  these  is  quite 
different  from  that  given  by  the  regular  adepts 
of  written  tradition.  In  the  process  they  have 
modified  oral  tradition,  just  as  the  folkloristic 
writers  and  musicians  have  modified  written 
tradition.  Interestingly  enough,  this  accul- 
turative  process  within  oral  tradition  has  no 
name.  We  might  refer  to  it  as  "belletrism.” 
The  oral  tradition  has  not  organized  itself 
philosophically  as  has  the  written. 

In  neither  camp  is  the  process  yet  complete. 
The  borrowing  (or  plundering,  whichever  one 
chooses  to  call  it)  has  proceeded  so  rapidly 
and  along  such  surprisingly  new  lines  that 
digestion  is  not  always  successful  or  unim¬ 
peded.  Indeed,  within  each  tradition  there 
is  still  a  very  large  body  of  opinion  which 
holds  that  traffic  with  the  other  tradition  is 
evil.  I  have  seen  in  the  country  more  than 
one  radio  set  turned  off  when  the  music  of 
the  "city-fellers”  began  coming  in.  And  the 
resistance  of  public  school  music  teachers  to 
Anglo-American  folk  music  is  proverbial. 

We  seem  to  have  an  answer,  or  at  least  a 
partial  one,  then,  to  our  question,  "Does  the 
borrowing  occur  both  ways  at  once?”  between 
oral  and  written  traditions.  At  the  present 
time,  it  certainly  does. 

{'to  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue) 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in-  The  o65cial  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with  can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 

the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American  Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Ojicial;  Chile, 

Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at-  Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial, 

tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a  Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 

continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws,  Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 

decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub-  El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 

lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other  tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 

publications  received  at  the  Pan  American  America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each  Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 

monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as  La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para- 

complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 

some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because  Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 

of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent  Gaceta  Oficial. 

official  papers,  and  other  difficulties.  No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa-  except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item  Measures. 

for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously  The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number-  number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 

ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre-  be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 

ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number  official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 

whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures  measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 

already  published  are  inserted  with  letters  account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 

following  the  number.  soon  as  it  is  available. 

PART  XXXVllI 

ARGENTINA  l42f.  July  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

26./.  September  11,  1942.  Decree  No.  7,330,  fix-  regulating  the  retail  sale  of  beef  m  the 

ing  maximum  prices  for  plaster.  (Mentioned  in  Capital.  (Boletin  Ofuial,  July  25,  1944.) 

Boletin  Oficial,  July  31,  1944.)  142^.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

I42a.  June  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  17,674,  including  seed  potatoes  required  by  the 

16,740,  making  effective  until  December  31,  1944,  Regional  Agricultural  Bureau  of  Balcarcc  in  the 

the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  120,675  highest  transport  priority  classification  established 

of  May  27,  1942  (see  Argentina  19.,  Bulletin,  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  10,920  of  May  3, 

April  1943)  insofar  as  they  apply  to  firms  manu-  1944  (see  Argentina  I2la,  Bulletin,  January  and 

facturing  linseed  oil  for  the  Agricultural  Produc-  April  1945),  this  decree  to  be  effective  from  the 

tion  Regulation  Board,  and  thus  authorizing  such  date  to  November  15,  1944.  (Boletin  Oficial, 

firms  to  work  their  personnel  longer  hours.  J'lly  28,  1944.) 

(Boletin  Oficial,  July  25,  1944.)  I42e.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1426.  July  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  17,693,  requiring  the  registration  of  all  companies 
17,943,  approving  maximum  prices  for  articles  of  spinning,  weaving,  retailing  or  importing  cotton 
prime  necessity  in  the  Territory  of  Neuquen.  yarn,  and  prescribing  other  measures  to  regulate 
(Boletin  Oficial,  July  29,  1944.)  the  supply  of  cotton  yarn  for  the  textile  industry 
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Severames  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Argentina. . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . . 

Chile . 

Colombia. . . 

Costa  Rica. 

Cuba . 

Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador. . . . 
El  Salvador . 
Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . . 

Mexico. . . . 


Nicaragua . . . 

Panama . 

Paraguay. . . . 

Peru . 

United  States. 

Uruguay. _ 

Venezuela. . . 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germany 
and  Italy 


‘  1-26-441 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-19-41 


1-29-42 


12-11-41 


Japan 


1-26-441 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 


1-29-42 


12-8-41 


1-28-42  1-28-42 
1-24-42  1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


Bulgaria 

Huoga^ 

Rumania 


2-4-44 


(’) 

5-18-43 


H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 


B-12-20-41 
H-12-19-41 
(“) 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


rVichy 

France 


2-4-44 


5-18-43 

11-26-42 


11-9-42 

11-26-42 


11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 


-10-42 

1-13-42 


1-26-43 

n 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 


Declarations  of  War  or 
‘.“State  of  Belligerency 


Germany 
and  luly 


G-3-27-45 

‘4-7-43 

8-22-42 


G-1 1-27-43 
12-11-41 
12-11^1 

12-11-41 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 
G-2-7^5 
“G-2-11-45 
12-11-41 
2-22-45 
•  2-14-45 


Japan 


3-27-45 
•  4-7-43 


^Bulgaria 

^Rumania 

‘Hungary 


Signature 
of  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na 
tioni 


‘2-12-45 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 


12-7-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 


12-8-41 
"  12-7-41 
2-7-45 
“  2-11-45 
12-8-41 
2-22^5 
‘ 2-14-45 


12-24-41 


12-19-41 


6-5—42 


‘ 4-7-43 
2-6-43 
2-14-45 

1- 17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
1-1-42 
1-1^2 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2-14-45 

2-14-45 

1-1-42 

2-24-45 

2-20-45 


r  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  {Sew  York  Times,  May  16,  June  3,  August  19,  1944.) 

‘  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  {Tie  Department  of  State  BuUetiu. 
Oaober  29,  1944.) 

‘  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  oS  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  (Tke  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

‘  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20.  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declarecT  war  on  Germany. 
{The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  21,  1945.) 

‘  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
Oaober  1},  1943,  and  was  thencefonh  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7.  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanaioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26.  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Decraber  11,  1943.) 

’’  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respeaively.  {The 
Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

‘  Slate  of  belligerency. 

•  Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945,  retroaoive  to  December  7,  1941. 

“  Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
November  20,  1943.) 

Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroaaive  to  December  7. 

“  "State  of  effective  belligerency.” 

“  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  {The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Slate  Bulletin,  Novembtt  14,  1942.) 
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and  prevent  speculation.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  28, 
1944.) 

142/.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
17,694,  fixing  new  maximum  prices  fur  alpargatas. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  July  28,  1944.) 

I42g.  July  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,636,  prescribing  measures  to  insure  the  coal 
and  charcoal  supply  of  the  Federal  Capital  and  to 
prevent  speculation.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  27, 
1944.) 

142^.  July  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,703,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  tele¬ 
communications  materials  referred  to  in  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  4,832,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  March  29, 
1944  (see  Argentina  108,  Bulletin,  August  and 
September  1944).  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  28, 
1944.) 

142/.  July  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

18.840,  determining  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
producers  who  sold  their  1943-44  crop  corn  before 
May  3,  1944  at  prices  lower  than  those  fixed  by 
Presidential  Decree  No.  11,433  of  that  date  (see 
Argentina  \2\ao.  Bulletin,  March  1945). 
(Boletin  Oficial,  July  27,  1944.) 

142/.  July  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

18.841,  approving  conditions  fixed  for  bids  to 
supply  the  country  with  120,000,000  liters  of  ethyl 
alcohol  a  year  (see  Argentina  I06a,  Bulletin, 
September  1944).  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  28,  1944.) 

143j.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  27,  1944.) 

145^.  July  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
19,235,  amending  Decree  No.  7,330  of  September 
1 1,  1942,  and  fixing  new  ceiling  prices  for  plaster. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  July  31,  1944.) 

191».  October  26,  19^4.  Decree-Law  No.  29,376, 
reorganizing  the  air  force  and  setting  it  up  as  a 
separate  unit  of  the  armed  services.  (Boletin 

Oficial,  December  18,  1944.) 

193</.  November  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  30,376,  permitting  the  manufacture  of  glass 
containers  for  olive  oil  smaller  than  those  author¬ 
ized  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  8,112  of  March 
31,  1944  (see  Argentina  109,  Bulletin,  Septem¬ 
ber  1944)  and  prescribing  size  and  weight  require¬ 
ments  for  such  containers.  (Boletin  Oficial, 

December  1,  1944.) 

195</.  November  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  30,994,  rejecting  bids  to  supply  ethyl  alcohol 
made  in  accordance  with  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,841  of  July  19,  1944  (see  142/  above)  and 


approving  conditions  fixed  for  new  bidding. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  December  2,  1944.) 

198.  November  23,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  31,808,  fixing  the  allotments  of  gasoline  for 
various  types  of  vehicles  to  be  granted  by  the 
Y.P.F.  during  the  first  third  of  1945,  and  making 
other  provisions  to  insure  rigid  enforcement  of 
gasoline  rationing.  (Boletin  Oficial,  December  7, 
1944.) 

199.  November  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  32,534,  fixing  basic  prices  for  wheat  and 
flax  of  the  1944-45  crop.  (Boletin  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1944.) 

200.  November  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  32,535,  requiring  flour  millers  to  use  70% 
1943-44  crop  wheat  in  their  milling,  and  fixing 
the  prices  at  which  they  may  acquire  it  from  the 
Agricultural  Production  Regulation  Board. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  December  4,  1944.) 

201.  December  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
32,473,  including  unsorted  sacks  for  use  in  the 
harvest  in  the  highest  transport  priority  classifica¬ 
tion  established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  10,920 
of  May  3,  1944  (see  Argeittina  \2\a.  Bulletin, 
January  and  April  1945).  (Boletin  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  13,  1944.) 

202.  December  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
32,635,  fixing  new  maximum  prices  for  Portland 
cement.  (Boletin  Oficial,  December  12,  1944.) 

BRAZIL 

99./.  April  20,  1944.  (Mentioned  in  Diario 
Oficial,  December  20,  1944.) 

148.  December  12,  1944.  Resolution  No.  84, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  providing  for  price  control  of  imported  fresh 
fruits,  creating  the  Foreign  Fruits  Price  Control 
Commission,  and  making  other  pertinent  provi¬ 
sions.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  14,  1944.) 

149.  December  14,  1944.  Resolution,  National 
Petroleum  Council,  fixing  the  prices  for  Diesel  oil 
and  fuel  oil  in  bulk  deliveries  in  Belem,  Recife, 
Salvador,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  23,  1944.) 

150.  December  18,  1944.  Order  No.  70,  Trans¬ 
portation  Service,  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry  and 
Commerce,  allowing,  in  view  of  the  provisioning 
difficulties  caused  by  the  war,  the  operation  of 
"free"  open  air  markets  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  27,  1944.) 

151.  December  18,  1944.  Order  No.  317, 
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Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  establish¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  retail  sale  prices  of 
pharmaceutical  products  must  be  posted.  (Didrio 
Ofici.ll,  December  19,  19  f-l.) 

152.  December  19,  1944.  Order  No.  319, 

Coordinator  of  Ecom)mic  Mobilization,  fixing 
prices  for  ice  in  the  Federal  District.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  December  20,  1944.) 

153.  December  19,  1944.  Order  No.  321,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  providing  for 
the  shipment  and  distribution  of  the  1944-45 
Parana  and  Santa  Catarina  potato  crop,  and  making 
the  State  Supply  Commission  of  Sao  Paulo 
responsible  for  fixing  prices  and  controlling  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution.  (Didrio  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  20,  1944.) 

154.  December  19,  1944.  Order  No.  322,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  providing  for 
the  shipment  and  distribution  of  the  grain  pro¬ 
duced  in  Parana  and  Santa  Catarina,  and  making 
the  State  Supply  Commission  of  Sao  Paulo  respon¬ 
sible  for  fixing  the  price  to  be  paid  at  the  depot 
and  for  supervising  the  transportation  of  the 
grain.  (Didrio  Oficul,  December  20,  1944.) 

155.  December  19,  1944.  Order  No.  323,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  making 
detailed  provisions  governing  the  supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  meat,  regulating  the  operation  of 
slaughterhouses,  meat-drying  plants,  and  cold 
storage  plants,  and  repealing  all  contradictory 
legislation,  including  Resolution  No.  36  of  April 
20,  1944  (see  Brazil  99a,  Bulletin,  October  1944 
and  above).  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  20, 
1944.) 

156.  December  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  86, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  amending  Resolution  No.  44  of  June  16, 
1944  (see  Brazil  103f>,  Bulletin,  November 
1944)  and  fixing  new  prices  for  onions.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  December  22,  1944.) 

157.  December  23,  1944.  Order  No.  326,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  retail 
ceiling  prices  for  bottled  mineral  water  in  the 
Federal  District,  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  26,  1944.) 

158.  December  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  87, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  lowering  the  price  per  can  of  boiled  meat 
with  gravy.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  27,  1944.) 

159.  December  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  88, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 


tion,  fixing  ceiling  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs  in 
the  States  of  Minas  Gerais,  Sao  Paulo,  Espirito 
Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  District. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  December  27,  1944.) 

160.  December  27,  1944.  Resolution  No.  89, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  establishing  rules  for  the  operation  of  the 
General  Foodstuffs  Depot  of  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Federal  District.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  28, 
1944.) 

161.  December  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  7, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing 
quotas  for  the  month  of  January,  1945,  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  produced  in  Santa  Catarina,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Parana.  (Didrio  Oficul, 

December  29,  1944.) 

162.  December  29,  1944.  Decree-Law  No. 

7,024,  authorizing  manufacturers  of  rubber  articles 
to  use  synthetic  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
products,  in  order  to  increase  production  and  save 
natural  rubber;  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  30,  1944.) 

163.  December  29,  1944.  Decree-Law  No. 

7,211,  providing  that,  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
the  minimum  age  for  work  by  miners’  .sons  in  the 
coal  mines  shall  be  eighteen;  and  permitting 

miners’  sons  over  sixteen  who  have  completed  their 
primary  schooling  to  do  daytime  work  in  auxiliary 
services  at  the  surface  of  the  mines.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  January  3,  1945.) 

164.  December  29,  1944.  Order  No.  929, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  providing  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  wheat  crop  by 
domestic  mills  on  a  quota  basis  until  April  30, 
1945;  specifying  that  none  of  this  crop  shall  be 
allotted  to  mills  in  Santa  Catarina  and  Parana; 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  January  2,  1945.) 

165.  December  29,  1944.  Order  No.  930, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  providing  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  Santa  Catarina  and  Parana  shall  be  totally 
absorbed  by  the  local  mills,  until  April  30,  1945, 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  January  2,  1945.) 

166.  December  29,  1944.  Order  No.  931,  fixing 
higher  minimum  prices  for  wheat  in  order  to 
stimulate  wheat  production.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
January  2,  1945.) 

167.  December  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  90, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  changing  the  price  list  established  by  Resolu- 
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tion  No.  88  of  December  23,  1944  (see  159  above) 
and  fixing  new  maximum  prices  for  eggs.  {Didrin 
Oficial,  January  3,  1945.) 

168.  January  8,  1945.  Order,  Ministry  of  War, 
approving  provisional  instructions  regarding  the 
organization  and  duties  of  the  commands  of  the 
Cavalry  Corps  Divisions  of  Infantry  and  of 
Cavalry,  and  Corps  Areas.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1945.) 

169.  January  12,  1945.  Order  No.  330,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  regulating  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  quota  of  chassis  for  trucks  and 
buses  assigned  to  Brazil  for  1945  by  the  United 
States  authorities.  {Didrio  Oficial,  January  13, 
1945.) 

170.  January  12,  1945.  Order  No.  331,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  regulating  the 
sale  price  of  penicillin  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  extending  the  provisions  of  Order  No. 
151  of  October  28,  1943  (see  Brazil  92u,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  June  1944)  to  apply  to  the  prices  of  acces¬ 
sory  pharmaceutical  products.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
January  13,  1945.) 

171.  January  12,  1945.  Order  No.  332,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  the  margin 
of  profit  permissible  in  domestic  sales  of  medicinal 
raw  materials  imported  on  a  quota  basis  which 
were  listed  in  Order  No.  252  of  July  31,  1944 
(see  Brazil  109,  Bulletin,  December  1944)  and 
making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
January  13,  1945.) 

COSTA  RICA 

178.  November  17,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  26,  providing  that  Crrsta  Ricans  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  and  those  who  have  been 
confined  in  concentration  camps  be  indemnified 
from  funds  confiscated  from  enemy  governments  or 
from  enemy  nationals  (see  Costa  Rica  22,  37f, 
and  60,  Bulletin,  June  and  November  1942, 
June  1943),  and  prescribing  procedure  therefor. 
(La  Gaceta,  December  12,  1944.) 

179.  December  13,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  34,  approving  the  agreement  of  September  28, 
1944  between  Costa  Rica  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  amending  the  agreement  of 
July  9,  1942  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  26j,  Bulletin,  January  1943),  which 
provided  credits  to  aid  in  the  stabilization  of 
Costa  Rican  financial  and  agricultural  economy 
and  to  supply  the  necessary  dollar  exchange  to 


enable  Costa  Rica  to  maintain  indispensable  im. 
ports.  (La  Gaceta,  December  15,  1944.) 

180.  January  13,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2,  approving  distribution  of  sugar  prices  to  be 
paid  by  the  Board  for  the  Protection  of  Sugar  Cane 
Growing,  as  agreed  upon  by  that  board  and  the 
National  Council  of  Production  (see  Costa  Rica 
54,133,  and  154,  Bulletin,  March  1943,  March 
and  August  1944).  (La  Gaceta,  January  14,  1945.) 

181.  January  27,  1945.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  6,  suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days.  (L.t  Gaceta,  January 
30,  1945.) 

182.  January  29,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

43,  amending  and  amplifying  Law  No.  26  of 
December  12,  1942  and  Law  No.  11  of  October 

1,  1943  (see  Costa  Rica  60  and  130,  Bulletin, 
June  1943  and  February  1944)  by  providing  for 
the  issue  of  expropriation  notes,  and  prescribing 
procedure  therefor.  (La  Gaceta,  January  31, 
1945.) 

183.  January  29,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

44,  amending  and  amplifying  Law  No.  36  of 
December  23,  1944  in  regard  to  credit  arrange¬ 
ments  for  imports.  (La  Gaceta,  January  30,  1945.) 

184.  February  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2,  approving  a  plan  proposed  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Costa  Rica  for  placing  the  stimulation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  under  control  of  the  National 
Council  of  Production,  the  Advisory  Technical 
Commission,  and  the  Agricultural  Production  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica.  (La 
Gaceta,  February  7,  1945.) 

CUBA 

66la.  October  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3373,  granting  a  wage  subsidy  to  port  workers, 
based  on  the  difference  in  monthly  tonnage  im¬ 
ported  beginning  October  1,  1944  and  that  im¬ 
ported  during  1939.  (Monthly  Digest,  Cuban 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States,  New 
York  City,  January  15,  1945.) 

692a.  December  27,  1944.  Resolution  No.  38, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  5). 
(Mentioned  in  Gaceta  Oficial,  February  12,  1945, 

p.  3080.) 

702<».  January  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  45, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  8). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  9,  1945,  p.  2949.) 
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IQAa.  January  16,  1915.  Resolution  No.  46, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  9). 
(Gaceta  Ojicial,  February  9,  1945,  p.  2950.) 

706.  (Corrected  copy,  Gacetu  Oficul,  January  27, 
1945,  p.  195.V) 

706j.  January  19,  1945.  Resolution  No.  292, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring 
peanut  oil  manufacturers  to  sell  all  the  peanut 
cake  and  flour  obtained  as  by-products  to  forage 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  who  must  in  turn  sell 
■■O  percent  of  the  quantity  they  acquire  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducers;  fixing  ceiling  prices  for  peanut  cake  and 
flour;  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 

(Gacel.i  OficiM,  January  31,  1945,  p.  2209.) 

10(tb.  January  19,  1945.  Resolution  No.  293, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  surrender  of  used 
tires  and  tubes  by  those  entitled  to  receive  new 
ones.  {Gacetii  Oficid,  January  30,  1945,  p.  2114.) 

706c.  January  20,  1945.  Resolution  No.  47, 

Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  10). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  9,  1945,  p.  2953.) 

706</.  January  22,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  297,  authorizing  the  Institutes  of  Secondary 
Education  to  grant  the  proper  degrees  to  students 
who  have  completed  their  course  of  studies  but 
who  because  of  the  war  have  not  been  able  to 
present  their  birth  certificates.  {Gacela  Ofici.il, 
February  3,  1945,  p.  2438.) 

706#.  January  22,  1945.  Resolution  No.  294, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
quotas  of  tires  and  tubes  to  be  distributed  among 
the  companies  engaged  in  interurban  and  inter¬ 
provincial  passenger  transportation  and  those 
engaged  in  public  motor  freight  transportation. 
(Gacel.i  Oficial,  January  30,  1945,  p.  2117.) 

708.  January  24,  1945.  Resolution  No.  48, 

Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  11). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  12,  1945,  p.  3077.) 

709.  January  24,  1945.  Resolution  No.  295, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  suspending 

until  further  notice  the  effectiveness  of  Resolution 
No.  245  of  July  28,  1944  (see  Cuba,  628,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  November  1944)  regarding  sales  of  wheat 
flour.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  January  30,  1945,  p.  2117.) 

710.  January  27,  1945.  Resolution  No.  297, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring 
that  beginning  February  11,  1945,  all  types  of 


packaged  rice  shall  be  sold  at  the  same  official 
prices  which  are  in  force  for  rice  of  the  same 
type  sold  in  bulk.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  3, 
1945,  p.  2436.) 

711.  January  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  49, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  partially  amending  Reso¬ 
lutions  Nos.  38,  34  and  40  of  December  27  and 
13,  1944  and  January  4,  1945  (see  6924*  above 
and  Cuba  688i  and  696,  Bulletin,  April  1945), 
fixing  official  prices  for  specified  pharmaceutical 
products.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  12,  1945,  p. 
3080.) 

712.  January  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  296, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring 
proprietors  of  establishments  selling  milk  to  post 
the  ceiling  prices  established  for  grade  A  milk 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,725  of  August  26, 
1944  (see  Cuba  645,  Bulletin,  November  1944) 
and  for  grade  B  milk  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
103  of  January  16,  1945  (see  Cuba  704,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April  1945),  and  making  other  pertinent 
provisions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  2,  1945,  p. 
2339.) 

713.  January  31,  1945.  Resolution  No.  50, 

Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for  a 
specified  dietetic  product.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  1945,  p.  3109.) 

714.  January  31,  1945.  Resolution  No.  52, 

Ministry  of  Commerce,  dictating  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  89  of  January  12,  1945  (see  Cuba 
703,  Bulletin,  April  1945),  which  granted  a 
subsidy,  amounting  to  exemption  from  customs 
duties,  on  imported  wheat  flour;  and  creating  the 
Wheat  Flour  Import  Subsidy  Office  to  admini.strate 
the  decree.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  13,  1945,  p. 
3110.) 

715.  January  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  6,  Cof¬ 
fee  Stabilization  Institute,  declaring  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  sixty  percent  of  the  existing  stocks  of 
ordinary  raw  coffee  allotted  for  national  consump¬ 
tion  to  be  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of 
this  Institute;  and  making  other  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  speculation  and  to  insure  a 
supply  of  ordinary  coffee  at  a  reasonable  price. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  2,  1945,  p.  2374.) 

716.  February  1,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
304,  suspending,  until  such  time  as  Congress  shall 
legislate  on  the  matter,  evictions  ordered  from 
urban  property,  provided  that  the  lessee  or  sub¬ 
lessee  pay  the  rent  owed  at  any  time  before  the 
execution  of  the  order;  and  making  other  pertinent 
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provisions.  (Gaceta  OficJal,  February  I,  1945,  p. 
2305.) 

717.  February  1,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
345,  declaring  necessary  to  the  public  interest  tlie 
occupation  and  supervision  by  the  state  of  a  speci¬ 
fied  sugar  mill  in  order  to  insure  its  normal  opera¬ 
tion,  and  making  provisions  to  implement  tlie 
enforcement  of  tlie  decree.  {Gacetj  OficiM, 
February  7,  1945,  p.  2754.) 

718.  February  1,  1945.  Resolution  No.  298, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
special  quotas  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  of  tlie 
carriers  and  harvesters  of  small  crops  in  the  region 
of  Giiines.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  8,  1945,  p. 
2786.) 

719.  February  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  843, 

Ministry  of  Labor,  explaining  that  the  provisions 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  117  of  January  17, 
1945  (see  Cuba  705,  Bulletin,  April  1945), 
which  granted  increased  wages  to  workers  in  the 
sugar  industry,  are  in  effect  from  January  1  to 
December  31,  1945.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  7, 
1945,  p.  2758.) 

720.  February  7,  1945.  Resolution  No.  54, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  supplementing  and  par¬ 
tially  amending  Resolution  No.  27  of  November 
15,  1944  (see  Cuba  680,  Bulletin,  March  1945) 
regarding  price  determination  and  declaration  of 
stocks  of  imp>orted  pharmaceutical  products. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  13,  1945,  p.  3113.) 

721.  February  7,  1945.  Resolution  No.  299, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  allotting  a 
specified  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  to  the  National 
Development  Commission  for  use  by  vehicles  em¬ 
ployed  in  highway  repairs  and  construction. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  10,  1945,  p.  2981.) 

111.  February  7,  1945.  Resolution  No.  300, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a 
special  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  the  Cuban 
Electrical  Company  to  equip  vehicles  used  in 
maintenance  of  electrical  equipment.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  13,  1945,  p.  3113.) 

723.  February  7,  1945.  Resolution  No.  301, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  for  specified  iron,  steel  and  copper 
articles,  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  13,  1945,  p.  3113;  cor¬ 
rected  copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  February  15,  1945,  p. 
3365.) 

724.  February  7,  1945.  Resolution  No.  7,  Coffee 


Stabilization  Institute,  requiring  declarations  of  all 
stocks  of  unhulled  coffee  and  coffee  in  parchment 
and  requiring  detailed  statements  covering  the 
subsequent  sale  of  such  coffee.  (Gaceta  Ofici.il, 
February  8,  1945,  p.  2786.) 

725.  February  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

409,  putting  the  National  Transport  Commission 
in  complete  control  of  civil  air  traffic  in  Cuba;  pro¬ 
viding  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  any  airport 
or  landing  field  of  any  commercial  aviation  com¬ 
pany  will  be  considered  of  public  utility  and  may 
be  used  by  other  authorized  transport  companies, 
domestic  or  foreign,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  fixed 
by  the  Commission;  and  making  other  pertinent 
provisions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  12,  1945, 
p.  .3014.) 

726.  February  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

410,  clarifying  the  provisions  of  Presidential  De¬ 
cree  No.  349  of  February  19,  1944  (see  Cuba  532, 
Bulletin,  June  1944)  regarding  the  reduced 
freight  rates  on  sugar  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  government.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  12,  1945,  p.  3016.) 

727.  February  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
431,  repealing  paragraphs  one  and  three  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  3,371  of  September  29,  1944 
(see  Cuba  660,  Bulletin,  January  1945),  and 
raising  the  wages  of  port  and  maritime  workers 
20  percent  over  the  basic  wage  in  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1944.  (Gaceta  Ofici.il,  February  14, 
1945,  p.  3233.) 

728.  February  8,  1945.  Resolution  No.  302, 

(Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  allotting 
quotas  of  fuel  and  of  tires  and  tubes  to  the 
National  Development  Commi.ssion  for  use  by 
vehicles  employed  in  highway  repairs  and  construc¬ 
tion.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  14,  1945,  p.  3205.) 

729.  February  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  303, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
quotas  of  tires  and  tubes  for  the  company  in 
charge  of  bus  service  in  Habana  and  for  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  interurban  and  interprovincial 
passenger  service  throughout  the  country.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  15,  1945,  p.  3299.) 

730.  February  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  304, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  making 
illegal  the  slaughter  of  cattle  on  Tuesday,  as  well 
as  the  distribution,  sale  and  consumption  of  the 
meat  of  such  cattle.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  16, 
1945,  p.  3402.) 
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731.  February  12,  1945.  Resolution  No.  847, 
Ministry  of  Labor,  clarifying  the  provisions  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  117  of  January  17,  1945 
(see  Cuba  705,  Bulletin,  April  1945),  which 
granted  increased  wages  to  workers  in  the  sugar 
industry.  {Giicel.t  OficLil,  February  16,  1945,  p. 
3403.) 

732.  February  12,  1945.  Resolution  No.  848, 

Ministry  of  Labor,  further  clarifying  the  provisions 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  117  of  January  17, 
1945  (see  Cuba  705,  Bulletin,  April  1945), 
which  granted  increased  wages  to  workers  in  the 
sugar  industry.  (Gaceta  Oficud,  February  16, 
1945,  p.  3404.) 

733.  February  14,  1945.  Resolution  No.  850, 

Ministry  of  Labor,  Axing  provisional  minimum 
wages  for  highway  workers.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  17,  1945,  p.  3497.) 

734.  February  14,  1945.  Resolution  No.  305, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a 

general  quota  of  used  tires  and  tubes  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  services  entitled  to  them;  making 
a  special  increase  in  the  quota  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works;  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  17,  1945,  p. 
3496.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

97.  November  17,  1944.  Executive  Decree 

amending  the  Executive  Decree  of  July  7,  1944 
(see  El  Salvador  89,  Bulletin,  November  1944) 
so  as  to  allow  tires  and  tubes  needed  for  the 
harvest  to  be  admitted  directly  by  the  Customs 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Coordination.  {Dtario  Oficial,  November  22, 
1944.) 

98.  November  17,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
132,  permitting  for  a  thirty-day  period  the  duty¬ 
free  entrance  of  unrefined  Central  American  sugar. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  22,  1944.) 

99.  November  28,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
152,  authorizing  distillers  to  use  molasses,  pressed 
brown  sugar  and  cane  juice  indiscriminately  in 
making  the  chichas  from  which  alcohols  and 
aguardientes  are  distilled.  {Diario  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

129.  January  18,  1945.  Decree  No.  49,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Junta,  repealing  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,981  of  October  20,  1942  (see  Guatemala  44, 


Bulletin,  February  1943)  and  lowering  the  tax 
on  matches  of  domestic  manufacture.  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  January  18,  1945.) 

130.  January  20,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
31,  approving  Decree  No.  32  of  the  Revolutionary 
Junta  (see  Guatemala  126,  Bulletin,  April  1945) 
which  put  telegraph,  cable,  and  radio  offices  under 
government  control.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
February  3,  1945.) 

131.  January  22,  1945.  Decree  No.  53,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Junta,  withdrawing  the  recognition  extend¬ 
ed  by  Guatemala  in  1936  to  the  Falangist  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
January  24,  1945.) 

HONDURAS 

35rf.  July  19,  1943.  Presidential  Order  No.  117, 
approving  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  concerning 
the  importation  and  domestic  consumption  of 
quinine.  {La  Gaceta,  February  3,  1945.) 

PARAGUAY 

50<z.  October  21,  1943.  Resolution  No.  168, 
General  Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  requir¬ 
ing  flour  millers  to  maintain  a  reserve  supply  of 
wheat  in  their  warehouses.  (Mentioned  in  Para¬ 
guay  Industrial  y  Comercial,  Asuncion,  September 
1944.) 

55i.  April  29,  1944.  Decree  No.  3,491,  empow¬ 
ering  the  Office  of  Industry  and  Development  of 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  length  of  time  wheat  flour  should  remain 
in  storage  at  the  mill.  (Mentioned  in  Paraguay 
Industrial  y  Comercial,  Asunci6n,  September  1944.) 

571.  August  3,  1944.  Decree  No.  4,706„  fixing 
prices  for  roasted  yerba  mate  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  (Mentioned  in  Paraguay  Industrial  y 
Comercial,  Octohti  1944.) 

572.  August  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  15,  Office 
of  Industry  and  Development,  fixing  monthly 
quotas  of  coconut  oil  and  tallow  to  be  furnished 
the  soap  manufacturers  by  the  oil  manufacturers 
for  the  period  from  July  to  December,  1944. 
{Paraguay  Industrial  y  Comercial,  Asuncion,  Sep¬ 
tember  1944.) 

57s.  August  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  16,  Office 
of  Industry  and  Development,  requiring  flour  mills 
to  keep  flour  in  storage  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  to  maintain  a  specified  amount  on  hand ; 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  {Paraguay 
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Industrial  y  Comercial,  Asunci6n,  September 

1944. ) 

574.  August  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  for¬ 
bidding  official  institutions  to  acquire  merchandise 
of  any  kind  from  firms  on  the  proclaimed  li.st. 
(Paraguay  Industrial  y  Comercial,  Asunci6n,  Sep¬ 
tember  1944.) 

574/1.  August  26,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  fixing  the  percentages  of 
yerba  mate  that  exporters  should  allot  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  fixing  prices  for  processed  yerba 
mate.  (Paraguay  Industrial  y  Comercial,  Asunci6n, 
September,  1944.) 

(Correction)  Item  No.  ^la.  Bulletin,  March 

1945,  should  have  been  numbered  57A. 

(Correction)  Item  No.  57/!>,  Bulletin,  March 
1945,  should  have  been  numbered  57f. 

61.  (Correction)  October  4,  1944.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  5,439.  (Paraguay  Industrial  y  Comer¬ 
cial,  Asunci6n,  October,  1944.) 

68.  December  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  5,  Para¬ 
guayan  Meat  Corporation,  fixing  summer  prices  for 
beef  cattle  from  a  specified  locality  destined  for 
public  consumption;  repealing  articles  1-5  of  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  1  of  September  18,  1944  (see  Paraguay 
58,  Bulletin,  January  1945);  and  making  other 
pertinent  provisions.  (El  Pah,  Asunci6n,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1944.) 

69.  December  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  6,  Para¬ 
guayan  Meat  Corporation,  establishing  new  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  for  meat  for  the  capital.  (El 
Pais,  Asuncion,  December  28,  1944.) 

70.  December  28,  1944.  Announcement  by  the 
Paraguay  Meat  Corporation  of  the  postjxinement 
until  January  31,  1945,  of  the  deadline  for  the 
presentation  by  livestock  owners  of  the  declara¬ 
tions  called  for  in  Resolution  No.  3  of  October 
26,  1944  (see  Paraguay  62,  Bulletin,  March 
1945).  (El  Pats,  Asunci6n,  December  29,  1944.) 

PERU 

144.  November  26,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mission  created  by  the  Supreme  Decree  of  July  20, 
1944  (see  Peru  iiOa,  Bulletin,  March  1945)  to 
study  wage  readjustments,  and  increasing  the  mini¬ 
mum  wages  of  private  employees  in  the  provinces 
of  Lima  and  Callao  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  living.  (El  Peruano,  November 
29,  1944.) 

145.  December  29,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution 


authorizing,  in  view  of  increased  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion,  a  new  system  of  fares  on  city  bus  lines  in 
Lima.  (El  Peruano,  January  3,  1945.) 

VENEZUELA 

\65a.  August  28,  1944.  Ratification  by  Vene¬ 
zuela  of  the  UNRRA  Agreement  signed  provision¬ 
ally  by  its  representative  in  Washington  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1943-  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  4,  1944.) 

(Correction)  Item  No.  163,  Bulletin,  January 
1945,  should  have  been  numbered  I63f'. 

185</.  November  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  43, 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  Transportation,  taking 
measures  to  end  a  labor  conflict  detrimental  to  the 
war  effort:  granting  an  increase  in  pay  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  certain  wage  level  in  the  oil  indus¬ 
try;  and  denying  the  petitions  presented  by  two 
specified  unions  of  oil  industry  employees.  (Gacelt 
Oficial,  November  10,  1944.) 

193-  December  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  130, 
Agricultural  Economy  Office,  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Stockraising,  requiring  producers  and 
owners  of  specified  kinds  of  rubber  to  sell  their 
product  to  the  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Bank  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  resolution ;  and  repealing  Reso¬ 
lutions  Nos.  2-E.  A.  of  October  9,  1942  and 
February  18,  1943  (see  Venezuela  67c  and  96, 
Bulletin,  April  and  July  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  13,  1944.) 

194.  December  20,  1944.  Resolution  No.  133, 
Agricultural  Economy  Office,  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Stockraising,  requiring  producers  and 
owners  of  a  specified  kind  of  rubber  to  sell  their 
product  to  the  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Bank 
at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  resolution.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  21,  1944.) 

195.  December  22,  1944.  Resolution  No.  19, 
National  Supply  Commission,  repealing  Resolution 
No.  14  of  November  16,  1944  (see  Venezuela  186, 
Bulletin,  March  1945);  fixing  new  sale  prices 
for  raw  milk  in  specified  regions  of  the  country; 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  22,  1944.) 

196.  December  27,  1944.  Resolution  No.  20, 
National  Supply  Commission,  fixing  ceiling  prices 
for  a  list  of  specified  drugs,  medicines  and  articles 
of  medical  equipment,  and  making  other  pertinent 
provisions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  29,  1944, 
Supplementary  Edition  No.  116.) 

197.  January  10,  1945.  Resolution  No.  22, 
National  Supply  Commission,  providing  that  a 
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fixed  quantity  of  tires  shall  be  allotted  each  month 
for  distribution  among  taxis  in  the  Department  of 
Libertador,  fixing  fares  and  zones  for  taxi  service, 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Gaceta 
Ojicijl,  January  10,  1945.) 

Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 

156^.  August  8,  1944.  Ratification  by  Venezuela 
of  the  UNRRA  agreement  signed  provisionally  by 
its  representative  in  Washington  on  November 
9,  1943  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
123,  Bulletin,  February  1944.)  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
Qracas,  December  4,  1944.) 

l66f.  September  28,  1944.  Contract  between 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  supplementing  and 
amending  the  contract  signed  July  9,  1942  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  26a,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  January  1943),  which  provided  credits  to 
aid  in  the  stabilization  of  Costa  Rican  financial 
and  agricultural  economy  and  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  dollar  exchange  to  enable  Costa  Rica  to  main¬ 
tain  indispensable  imports.  (La  Gaceta,  San  Jose, 
December  15,  1944.) 

172i.  December  12,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
extending  until  March  31,  1946,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  agreement  signed  February  8,  1944  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  137,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April  1944),  providing  for  the  payment  by 
the  Rubber  Development  Corporation  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  33%  percent  on  the  basic  price  of  45  cents 
per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Belem,  for  Acre  fine  rubber, 
washed  and  dry.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  11,  1945.) 

I73i».  January  8,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Haiti 
clarifying  and  supplementing  the  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  January  24,  1941  regarding  a  program  for 
cooperative  rubber  investigations  in  Haiti.  (Bulle¬ 
tin,  United  States  Department  of  State,  February 

11,  1945.) 

175.  February  11,  1945.  Statement  issued  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Premier  Stalin,  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  following  the  Crimea  Confer¬ 
ence,  regarding  plans  for  the  military  defeat  and 
occupation  of  Germany;  the  establishment  of 
order  in  liberated  Europe,  and  specifically  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia;  the  Polish  boundaries; 
and  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  United  Nations 


to  meet  at  San  Francisco  in  the  United  States  on 


..  22, 

hat  a 


April  25,  1945.  (Bulletin,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  February  18,  1945.) 


176.  February  14,  1945.  Signature  by  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  Peru  of  the  Declaration  by 
the  United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin, 
April  1942).  (Bulletin,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  February  18,  1945.) 

177.  February  19,  1945.  Wartime  agreement 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  regarding  military  air-transport  routes 
operated  by  one  country  over  the  territory  of  the 
other.  (Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  February  25,  1945.) 

178.  February  20,  1945.  Signature  by  Venezuela 
of  the  Declaration  by  the  United  Nations  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1942  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  1,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  (Bulletin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  February  25, 
1945.) 

179.  February  21,  1945.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Guatemala  and  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  detail  of  a  military  avia¬ 
tion  mission  by  the  United  States  to  serve  in 
Guatemala.  (Bulletin,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  February  25,  1945.) 

180.  February  24,  1945.  Signature  by  Uruguay 
of  the  Declaration  by  the  United  Nations  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1942  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  1,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  (Bulletin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  February  25, 
1945.) 

181.  February  28,  1945.  Agreements  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Provisional  Government  of  France  negotiated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of 
March  11,  1941,  on  the  principles  applying  to 
mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
(Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
March  4,  1945.) 

182.  March  8,  1945.  Final  Act  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  signed  at  Mexico  City  by  delegates  of 
twenty  American  governments,  providing  for  ex¬ 
tensive  cooperation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace;  strengthening  the  inter- 
American  system;  and  making  other  pertinent  rec¬ 
ommendations  (see  pages  — ).  (Report  on  the 
Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace,  Mexico  City,  February  21 -March  8, 
1945,  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  by  the  Director  General.) 


Pan  American  News 


Book  Exhibit  at  the  Pan 
American  Union 

On  October  12, 1945,  the  First  Pan  American 
Book  Exhibit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  will  be  opened  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  is  an  appropriate  day  to  begin  in 
the  field  of  cultural  relations  a  new  stage  in 
the  discovery  of  America  by  itself.  Through 
recent  books  published  in  the  twenty-one 
American  republics  the  exhibit  will  promote 
cultural  interchange  among  the  nations  of  the 
continent  and  publicize  the  new  books  of 
every  country,  since  publishing  houses 
throughout  the  Hemisphere  plan  to  send  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  collections  of  books 
which  they  consider  representative  of  their 
output.  The  exhibit  will  remain  open  a  month 
in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


and  is  expected  to  be  the  first  of  an  annual 
series.  By  the  number  of  acceptances  already 
received  it  is  assured  that  many  well-known 
firms  will  participate.  After  the  exhibit  is 
closed,  the  books  received  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  already 
has  a  collection  of  more  than  135,000  books 
and  700  maps  dealing  w'ith  the  Americas. 

Coffee  prices 

The  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
announced  on  March  22,  1945  that,  follow¬ 
ing  the  request  of  fourteen  coffee-producing 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Mexico  City  on  March 
8  for  an  increase  in  green  coffee  ceiling 
prices,  this  subject  had  been  discussed  in 
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detail  with  the  other  agencies  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  concerned  with  food  distribution  and 
price  control. 

The  coffee-producing  countries  concerned 
have  now  been  informed  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  genuinely  regrets  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  accede  to  the  request  for  increased  prices. 
The  communication  said  in  part: 

It  is  tlie  view  of  this  Government  that  its  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  increase  the  maximum  prices  of  green 
coffee  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  price  con¬ 
trols  that  arc  adequate  to  withstand  the  inflationary 
pressures  with  which  this  country  is  now  faced. 
By  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  purpose  of  resisting 
to  the  maximum  any  action  which  threatens  the 
success  of  price  control,  it  is  the  hope  of  this 
Government  that  it  may  be  successful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  uncontrolled  inflation  in  this  country  and  at 
the  same  time  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the 
same  objective  throughout  the  Americas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  similar  considera¬ 
tions  were  involved  when  the  petition  of  the 
Inter-American  Coffee  Board'  for  an  increase 
was  denied  in  November  1944,  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  War  Food 
Administration,  a  decision  which  was  re¬ 
viewed  and  confirmed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  on  December 
19,  1944. 

luheritdnce  rights  in  Haiti 

Haiti’s  new  family  law’  removes  from  much 
of  its  population  an  incapacity  to  inherit 
property  which  dates  back  to  the  Civil  Code 
of  1826  and  was  borrowed  from  France's 
Napoleonic  code.  Haitians  estimate  that 
75  percent  of  the  country’s  inhabitants  were 
born  outside  of  marriage,  and  that  of  these 
technical  illegitimates  about  nine-tenths  were 
born  of  stable  family  unions  where  parents 
acknowledge  their  responsibilities. 

Marriage  was  not  customary  in  the  early 

‘  See  an  open  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Coffee  Association  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Pan  American  Coffee 
Bureau,  Bulletin,  February  194S. 


years  of  Haiti’s  independence  because  in 
colonial  days  marriage  had  been  considered 
a  perquisite  of  race,  one  to  which  Negroes, 
whether  slave  or  free,  should  not  presume  to 
aspire.  The  Constitution  of  1805  met  this 
condition  by  announcing  that  "marriage  is 
authorized  by  the  government;”  and  on  the 
very  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  a  law'  was  passed  which  provided 
that  children  recognized  by  both  parents  were 
to  have  equal  inheritance  rights  with 
legitimate  children — thus  clothing  in  forms 
of  law  Dessalines’  dramatic  declaration  that 
the  revolution  had  legitimized  every  Haitian. 

Haiti’s  Civil  Code  of  1826  took  over  almost 
bodily  the  Napoleonic  code  which  had  been 
put  into  force  in  France  twenty  years  earlier. 
One  of  its  provisions  limited  the  inheritance 
rights  of  illegitimate  children  to  one-third 
of  the  share  of  legitimate  heirs,  although  it 
required  of  them  various  duties  toward  their 
parents.  Haitian  jurists  have  long  felt  that 
the  law  was  ill  adapted  to  Haitian  conditions, 
and  have  pointed  out  that  even  in  France, 
where  the  illegitimacy  rate  is  so  low  that  the 
child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  exceptional, 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  modifying  laws 
to  ameliorate  his  position. 

Besides  restoring  the  old-time  rights  of 
succession,  the  law  of  December  1944  limits 
the  proportion  of  an  estate  which  may  be 
devised  by  special  bequest,  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  any  children,  whether  born  in  or 
out  of  wedlock.  It  also  opens  the  way  to 
various  means  of  establishing  paternity,  and 
recognizes  the  child’s  stake  in  his  own  identity 
by  allowing  him,  after  he  is  of  age,  to  veto 
a  new’  paternity  claim  or  contest  an  old  one. 

Railway  \uel  in  Argentina 

Because  of  the  reduction  of  coal  and  petroleum 
imports  into  Argentina  owing  to  the  war, 
the  railways  were  obliged  to  resort  to  other 
fuels.  The  following  table  shows  the  figures 
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for  consumption  of  fuels  of  various  kinds 
in  1942  and  1943: 


1942 

Tons 

1943 

Tons 

Coal  . 

319,082 

269,826 

Petroleum  . 

558,332 

469,391 

Corn  . 

47,049 

28,797 

Wood  . 

3,535,987 

4,475,036 

Oil  cakes . 

17,931 

88,423 

The  total  cost  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  1942 
was  91,371,000  pesos,  while  in  1943  it 
amounted  to  134,156,000  pesos.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  fuel  burned  in  1942  was 
equivalent  to  2,782,000  tons  of  coal  and  in 
1943  to  3,076,000  tons. 

Pan  American  activities,  Neiv  York 
City  Schools 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Hein  has  been  for  some  time 
the  able  and  efficient  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Inter-American  Cooperation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  Bulletin  therefore  regrets  that 
in  publishing  in  its  March  1945  issue  the 
article  on  Learning  Spanish  with  the  Cubans 
by  E.  Virginia  Massimine  (an  article  sent 
by  a  Cuban  correspondent)  an  error  was 
made  in  her  title,  giving  the  impression  that 
her  Pan  American  activities  in  New  York 
were  city-wide  and  thus  confusing  her  with 
Dr.  Hein. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  Gabriela  Pelaez  Echeverri  became  a  Doctor 
of  Law  and  Political  Sciences  at  the  National 
University  in  Bogota  last  November,  the 
second  Colombian  woman  to  take  a  law 
doctorate  course  at  that  institution.  Her 
thesis  was  a  study  of  women’s  civil  rights. 

•  The  mayor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  20  public  libraries  in 


various  parts  of  the  city.  They  will  have  no 
reading  rooms  but  will  lend  books  for  ten 
days  free  of  charge  to  anyone  who  can  identify 
himself  properly. 

•  The  National  Library  of  Brazil  will  soon 
open  a  course  for  librarians.  It  will  be 
available  to  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  fifteen  scholarships  will  be  of¬ 
fered.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  be  able  to 
build  up  a  well  trained  staff  for  future 
libraries. 

•  Coke  ovens  have  been  installed  by  the  Min¬ 

ing  Bank  of  Peru  near  Oy6n  to  utilize  local 
coal  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  coke  to 
supply  Lima,  Callao,  and  other  cities.  The 
ovens  are  situated  about  1 3,000  feet  above  sea  * 
level.  I 

•  The  Argentine  Development  Commission  | 
exhibited  in  Buenos  Aires  the  books  con-  I 
tributed  by  almost  ibO  publishing  firms,  I 
paintings,  sculptures,  work  of  the  Advanced 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  collection  of 
artistic  ceramics  which  will  be  circulated  in 
the  other  American  countries  in  cooperation 
with  the  respective  national  development  I 
committees.  A  second  exhibit  was  composed  I 
of  samples  of  foodstuffs  and  food  products,  | 
including  canned  meat  and  dried  vegetables,  | 
eggs,  and  milk.  The  National  Nutrition  In¬ 
stitute  prepared  large  wall  panels  on  proper 
diets  to  accompany  the  exhibit. 

•  The  Academy  of  Guarani  Culture  has  been 
established  in  Asuncion.  The  Guarani 
Indians  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Pau- 
guay  and  their  language  is  still  spoken  by 
many  of  its  inhabitants. 

•  The  house  that  was  the  birthplace  of  Sar- 
miento  and  the  cell  occupied  by  San  Martin  | 
in  a  Dominican  convent  at  San  Juan,  Argen¬ 
tina,  have  both  been  restored  by  the  National 
Commission  of  Museums  and  Historic  Monu¬ 
ments  after  being  damaged  by  the  earthquake 
of  January  15,  1944.  Sarmiento’s  house. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  LIBRARY  EXHIBIT 


Recent  exhibits  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  have  turned  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics:  Christmas  in  Latin  America;  Postwar  Planning;  Inter-American  Conferences;  Mexico  Forges 
Ahead;  The  Pan  American  Day  Material  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  Rio  Branco  of  Brazil. 
Any  of  these  exhibits,  which  include  pictures,  copies  of  the  Bulletin  with  pertinent  articles,  and  books 
bearing  on  the  respective  subject,  may  be  borrowed  by  schools,  libraries,  or  clubs.  The  illustration  shows 
the  exhibit  on  Mexico,  which  was  assembled  by  Eugene  Ysita  of  the  Union’s  Division  of  Economic  Informa¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  Library.  'The  chart  and  the  amusing  little  figures  were  his  work. 


which  has  been  turned  into  a  museum,  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  shock  and  has  now 
been  strengthened.  San  Martin  stayed  in  San 
Juan  in  1815  to  prepare  his  army  to  cross  the 
Andes  and  fight  for  Chilean  independence. 

•Two  credit  cooperatives  for  Venezuelan 
workers,  one  at  Valera  and  the  other  at 
Merida,  have  successfully  carried  out  housing 
projects  for  their  members.  The  workers 
themselves  helped  to  build  the  houses. 

•An  exhibit  of  modern  Uruguayan  paint¬ 
ing  chosen  by  a  joint  Argentine-Uruguayan 
committee  was  shown  not  long  ago  in  Buenos 
Aires.  It  received  favorable  comment  in  the 
Argentine  papers. 

•The  municipal  pawnshop  in  Buenos  Aires 
has  been  converted  into  the  municipal  bank 


of  the  city.  It  will  still  carry  on  a  small 
loan  business;  six  months  after  the  new  de¬ 
cree  went  into  effect  no  private  pawn  shops 
were  allowed  to  operate  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  bank,  which  has  savings  and  mortgage 
divisions,  will  be  the  financial  agent  of  the 
city  and  the  depository  of  municipal  funds. 

•  Last  year’s  cattle  census  in  Cbile  showed 
2,305,713  head,  a  small  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  figure  for  1943;  since  1938,  when 
there  were  more  than  2,600,000  head  of 
cattle  in  Chile,  there  has  been  a  slight  down¬ 
ward  trend.  Cautin  was  the  province  with 
the  largest  number  of  cattle  in  1944; 
Valdivia  came  next,  then  Osorno,  Santiago, 
and  Malleco. 

•Business  and  pleasure  journeys  into  Ecua¬ 
dor  are  made  easier  for  Colombians  by  a 
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law  which  provides  for  special  temporary 
permission  to  cross  the  border.  Special  per¬ 
mits,  which  are  issued  without  charge,  may 
be  obtained  at  Ipiales  or  at  department 
capitals  upon  presentation  of  the  necessary 
papers,  including  a  health  certificate.  They 
are  granted  to  anyone  who  is  Colombian  by 
birth,  also  to  Colombians  born  in  other  Am¬ 
erican  countries  who  have  been  naturalized 
for  at  least  five  years,  and  to  other  Colom¬ 
bians  who  have  been  naturalized  for  at  least 
ten  years.  Ecuador  has  made  similar  pro¬ 
vision  for  Ecuadoreans  who  wish  to  travel 
in  Colombia. 

•  Air  line  otficials  estimated  early  this  year 
that  the  number  of  passengers  who  are  now 
traveling  by  air  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  the  combined 
total  of  air  and  sea  travelers  in  the  days  when 
regular  steamship  sailings  were  maintained. 


•Rebuilt  machinery  from  the  United  Stotts] 
made  possible  the  opening  of  numbers  ol 
small  textile,  cement,  and  drug  factories  in 
Colombia  during  1944;  many  of  them  are 
located  in  the  department  of  Antioejuia. 

•  The  Argentine  Government  is  guaranteeing 
to  farmers  a  price  of  72  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat,  the  highest  minimum  granted  by  the 
Government  since  a  guaranteed  minimuii 
price  policy  was  instituted  in  1933.  It  is 
reported  that  because  of  droughts  the  wheat 
crop  this  year  w'ill  not  be  large. 

•  Buenos  Aires  is  to  have  a  municipal 
museum.  It  will  take  over  all  the  material 
from  the  defunct  Museum  of  Colonial  Art 
having  to  do  with  the  Argentine  capital  andj 
will  contain  other  material  bearing  on  the  de- ' 
velopment  of  the  city  and  its  history.  It  will  ■ 
al.so  have  a  specialized  library. 
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